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RAFAL TAUBENSCHLAG 


1881—1958 





On June 25, 1958 Rafat Taubenschlag, an internationally re- 
cognized scholar in the field of ancient legal history and, in particular, 
a pioneer in the domain of juristic papyrology, died suddenly in War- 
saw at the age of 77. With his death an indefatigable scholarly life 
came to an end, a life which through half a century was devoted ex- 
clusively to scientific research, writing and teaching, an irreparable loss 
to the world of scholars concerned with ancient law and an especial 
loss to the international family of papyrologists of which the deceased 
scholar was one of the most distinguished members. It was not an ex- 
aggeration, if in the official announcements in the Polish daily news- 
papers the Polish Ministry of Higher Education and the Polish Academy 
of Sciences in Warsaw stated that Taubenschlag was an indefatigable 
researcher of the law and culture of antiquity and that by his passing 
away learning and higher education lost a prominent and world famous 
scholar in the field of ancient law and papyrology. 

The start of Professor Taubenschlag’s academic career was not 
easy indeed. Although an alumnus of the Jagiellonian University in Cra- 
cow which bestowed on him the degree of a Doctor Utriusque Iuris, a 
successful disciple of the most famous authority in the field of an- 
cient legal history, Professor Ludwig Mitteis in Leipzig, although the 
author of remarkable studies about the judicial organization of Greco- 
Roman Egypt, legal institutions of Ptolemaic Egypt and the reception 
of Greek law in Egypt as well as about two important institutions of 
the Roman law of obligations, his acceptance as an unsalaried lecturer 
into the Law Faculty was opposed by the majority of its members in spite 
of the support of the competent professors of Roman law. The rejection 
was hardly justified by scholarly reasons. From Taubenschlag himself 
I know the story of how finally his “habilitation” (this was the technical 
term for the procedure of appointment of “private docents” in Austrian 
universities) became a success: after two rejections his teacher and spon- 
sor, Professor Wréblewski, a prominent scholar in Roman Law, de- 
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clared at a meeting of the Law Faculty that if Taubenschlag were re- 
jected once more, he—Wrdblewski—would immediately quit the Fa- 
culty and open an attorney's office in Cracow with Taubenschlag as 
his partner. . . . The menace worked. (Incidentally: Taubenschlag’s de- 
votion to the memory of his teacher found an eloquent expression in his 
wish to be buried in Cracow in the neighborhood of his beloved teacher. 
The wish was fulfilled, of course). 


Admitted in 1912 to the Faculty, Taubenschlag soon became (1918) 
extraordinary [ie. associate] professor and then (1921) ordinary [full] 
professor of Roman law in the University of Cracow where he taught 
until 1939, when the war events forced him to leave his native country 
which became victim of the Nazi invasion. He spent the years of his 
emigration, after a short stay in France, in New York where he had the 
great luck to find again a friend and protector. This time it was Pro- 
fessor William Linn Westermann of Columbia University who success- 
fully supported him in obtaining grants-in-aid and a research profes- 
sorship in ancient civilization in that University. Freed of delivering 
regular lectures, he was able to dedicate himself fully to research work 
and writing. His standard work The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri, 332 B.C-—640 A.D., a fundamental comprehensive 
presentation, the first volume of which appeared in New York 1944, 
was the fruit of the exile period of his life. I take the liberty of repeat- 
ing what I wrote in a review of that work, “a product of the science in 
exilio,” as I called it (Aegyptus, vol. XXV, 1945, p. 119): 


This time not only governments and statesmen but also numerous 
scholars had to look for a refuge far from their center of work. And 
one who has found himself in a similar situation, cannot take Tauben- 
schlag’s work without profound emotion, when one thinks of the en- 
ormous efforts a scholar had to make who had been deprived of every- 
thing which is a prerequisite of peaceful research work, missing the 
books and notes he collected during his lifetime and taken away from 
his familiar and scholarly environment in which he had worked for 
years. Already the spiritual effort to find, after a pilgrimage through 
countries, continents, and oceans, mental equilibrium on a new soil, 
in an atmosphere so different from that one in which he lived before, 
while his thoughts were dominated by an indescribable anxiety for 
all dear persons and things left and possibly lost forever, created a 
state of mind which only with the greatest difficulty could adapt 
itself to the new conditions of life. 


To all familiar with the subject, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt, 
written under such circumstances and in a new language, seemed simply 
an unbelievable achievement. And yet it was a great success: reviews 
—a complete list of them is given by J. Modrzejewski in the pamphlet 
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Polish Papyrology in the years 1945-1955 (Warsaw 1955) p. 9, n. 15— 
were almost without exception favorable. The first volume of nearly 
500 pages was followed by a second, a smaller one, published in War- 
saw in 1948 after the author’s return to Poland and already in 1955 a 
second revised one-volume edition (also written in English) appeared 
in Warsaw. 

After the Second World War Taubenschlag returned to Poland 
where he immediately resumed his professional activity, this time at 
the University of Warsaw, which thanks to his energy and initiative 
soon became a center of studies of ancient law. He was appointed head 
of the Department of Ancient Law. His lectures now went gradually 
beyond mere Roman law and entered a larger field, the law of other an- 
cient countries, Greece, Egypt and the Orient. A new institution de- 
dicated specifically to this enlarged domain of studies was created where, 
under his expert guidance, young students could devote themselves to 
legal papyrology. In 1951 the Institute of Papyrology of Warsaw Uni- 
versity was founded under the direction of Professor Manteuffel (died 
1954), who had the supervision of the historical and philological stud- 
ies, while Taubenschlag directed the legal ones. The latter put at the 
disposal of the Institute his rich papyrological library which, hidden in 
the cellar of the Library of Cracow University, had miraculously escaped 
destruction during the war. (Hi. private library of Roman law was 
completely destroyed). Owing to the survey of new publications of pa- 
pyri and the current papyrological literature in the organ of the In- 
stitute, the Journal of Juristic Papyrology (on which later), the Insti- 
tute received all recent papyrological publications, books and articles, 
which considerably enriched its library. 


* * * 


To give a precise and reliable picture of Taubenschlag’s literary ac- 
tivity would require more space than this periodical can afford. After all, 
a scientific evaluation of -his writings as a whole belongs rather to spe- 
cial periodicals concerned with Roman law, papyrology and ancient 
law in general, which in their next issues will certainly devote special 
articles in memoriam of the Polish scholar. Here a concise resumé 
must suffice. 

The literary activity of Professor Taubenschlag is simply stupen- 
dous, including both massive volumes, large monographs and short ar- 
ticles. A complete list embracing all his writings was compiled by his 
disciple J. Modrzejewski in systematical, not chronological, order and 
published in the first volume of the Symbolae Taubenschlag (Eos, 
XLVIII, 1956, pp. 1-16); it registers more than 200 items, among them, 
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under separate numeration, translations of a large number of his papers 
from Polish into other languages and brief summaries published in the 
Proceedings of the Polish Academies of Cracow and Warsaw. Alto- 
gether an imposing productivity covering several thousands of pages. 

To say it right at the beginning: the principal field of Taubenschlag’s 
writing activity, which he masterly dominated, was papyrology. About 
one hundred papers, written in five languages, belong to that domain. 
Only one who is familiar with this kind of research work, which re- 
quires for each detail the scrutiny of tens of thousands of documents, re- 
sulting some times in one sentence or a brief footnote, is able to under- 
stand what effort is needed to write a monographic papyrological study. 
His vast knowledge of the papyrological material, constantly refreshed 
and completed by the study of newly published documents and liter- 
ature, put Taubenschlag in the position to select for his inquiry the most 
varied themes belonging to all branches of a legal system: private law 
with all its divisions, public and penal law, civil and penal procedure, 
constitutional and administrative law, sources, juristic terminology, so- 
cial and economic problems. All questions are treated with a view to 
their historical development, when the sources admit it, and not rarely 
to their interrelations with other legal systems: Roman, Greek and Hel- 
lenistic, or Oriental. Some of his articles are of a rather preparatory 
character; they will serve certainly for later, larger dissertations and 
many of them will be a starting point and model for similar studies 
which new papyri and the progressing literature may provoke. That 
the already mentioned fundamental work The Law of Greco-Roman 
Egypt is Taubenschlag’s greatest achievement in this field, is now an 
uncontested and uncontestable opinion. 

The Romanist Taubenschlag was less productive than the papyro- 
logist, as far as monographic studies are concerned. His older studies on 
the contract of deposit, on earnest money or guardianship problems, 
written in the initial years of his literary activity, provoked further dis- 
cussion. The book on Roman private law at the time of Diocletian 
(written in German) was the first original attempt to collect the per- 
tinent source material in a systematic presentation. Let us not forget 
his textbooks of Roman law written in Polish for the use of the stu- 
dents of law in the Polish universities for whom the study of Roman 
law is obligatory and subject to oral examination. There was first a Pol- 
ish translation of the well-known manual of Institutions of Roman law 
by Sohm (1925; translation made together with his colleague Kozub- 
ski) which later was replaced by an independent textbook, Institutions 
and History of Roman Private Law (also in collaboration with Kozub- 
ski), of which in the period 1934-1948 not less than four editions ap- 
peared. It was supplemented by a collection of sources to be used dur- 
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ing the lectures and seminar-exercises (two editions, 1931 and 1946, 
with the same collaborator). A new manual, called simply Roman Pri- 
vate Law, written this time by Taubenschlag alone, revised and modern- 
ized, appeared in 1955 in Warsaw. Simultaneously the late author publ- 
ished a new textbook in Polish under the title The Roman Private Law 
in the Light of Ancient Laws, the first attempt at a textbook of this 
kind. The single divisions of the Roman private law are preceded by 
special chapters dealing with analogous institutions of ancient laws (As- 
syrian, Babylonian, Hittite, Greek, Sumerian, Jewish, etc.) as far as the 
actual status of the pertinent studies by competent scholars permits. As 
Taubenschlag told me, originally the book was to be written by him 
together with Professor Wagner, but the later withdrew from the un- 
dertaking because of his bad health. The work is written in Polish 
(Rzymskie prawo prywatne na tle praw antycznych, Warsaw 1955). 
An English edition which the author wanted to prepare unfortunately 
did not materialize. Thus the work has remained so far unknown to 
non-Polish scholars. In the final conclusions of the work the author ex- 
plains briefly the problems connected with the influence of other an- 
cient laws, in particular the Oriental ones, on the later Roman law 
through Egypt as intermediary (“via Egypt”) and occasionally through 
Syria. (The chapter on Syria is a translation of his article “Il diritto pro- 
vinciale romano nel Libro Siro-Romano” published first in 1946 and 
repeated and revised in Journal of Juristic Papyrology V1, 1952, 103 ff.). 
He was convinced that future studies will show that this influence was 
greater than is assumed to-day. It would be regrettable if the book should 
remain inaccessible to scholars not familiar with the Polish language. 
His new ideas, of which the article “The Babylonian Law in the Greek 
Papyri” (Journal of Juristic Papyrology, VII-VIIl, 1954, 169 ff.) was 
a forerunner, would doubtless provoke a vivid and fruitful discussion. 

Taubenschlag’s scientific interests were not limited to legal systems 
of antiquity. An astonishingly large number of his papers deal with 
the history of Polish law (see Modrzejewski, Symbolae Taubenschlag 
I, pp. 11-14). Some of them are connected with the reception of Roman 
law in Poland, the Polish Romanist of the XVI century, Przytuski, the 
Lithuanian Statutes, Polish medieval legal documents where the expert 
in Greco-Egyptian legal documents could exploit his familiarity with 
such types of juristic sources etc. There is even an extensive monograph 
on the Polish Medieval Penal Law, an eloquent testimony of the large 
horizon of his juristic thinking and interests. Some of his studies in 
this field were criticized by Polish scholars which provoked Tauben- 
schlag’s polemical answers. 
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Taubenschlag’s editorial activity found its expression in the found- 
ing and editing of a new periodical entitled Journal of Juristic Papyr- 
ology. The emphasis lies on the word “juristic”: it is the first periodical 
among several others devoted to papyrology in general in various 
European countries and deals predominantly, but not exclusively, with 
legal matters. The first volume also appeared during his wartime stay 
in New York (1946), again an astonishing testimony of his energy and 
vitality in that difficult period of his life. The continuation of the period- 
ical in Poland from the second volume on is owed to the sponsorship of 
the Warsaw Society of Sciences and Letters and now to the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Warsaw: ten volumes have already appeared, the 
next double volume XI-XII, richly endowed by Taubenschlag’s own 
contributions, is in press under the supervision of his assistants Kupi- 
szewski and Modrzejewski. As the organ of the Institute of Papyrology, 
the Journal serves for the publication of papers of the younger genera- 
tion of Polish students of papyrology, but many scholars of foreign 
countries profit by its hospitality. The richness of its contents and the 
scholarly value of the articles published therein, which include a few 
papers of non-juristic character (such as publication of literary papyri, 
studies of oriental law, and the like), are an undeniable evidence of the 
success of Taubenschlag’s enterprise. An exact picture of the studies 
published in the Jowrnal for the years until 1955 is given in the brochure 
previously mentioned on Polish Papyrology by Modrzejewski. 


The sudden death of Professor Taubenschlag created a difficult 
situation for both the Institute of Papyrology of Warsaw University and 
the Jozrnal. The competent authorities will certainly find an appropriate 
solution to secure the future of both of them. The late scholar, who 
in his letters in the last painful years so often spoke of his death, must 
certainly not rarely have thought about the problem of what would 
become of his Institute and his Journal. I do not doubt that in his mind 
his two faithful and devoted disciples, assistants and collaborators, Henryk 
Kupiszewski and Jézef Modrzejewski, who through their uninterrupted 
contact with their teacher, their supervision of the printing of his last 
works, which made the publication possible, and who are more familiar 
than any one else with his daily activities, methods, intentions and with 
his relations with papyrologists throughout the world as well, were 
considered as the well qualified candidates for successorship in both 
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taking care of the Institute and editing of the Journal according to the 
tradition and rules set by himself. The forthcoming double volume 
XI-XII of the Journal, the preparation of which in a larger part is their 
work, will surely confirm the confidence he put in them and their ability 
to continue his editorial work. The Journal has already become an inter- 
nationally recognized organ of juristic papyrology and should continue 
to appear. The Institute of Papyrology, which is today a center for 
papyrological research, now more than ever connected with the name 
of Rafat Taubenshlag inasmuch as he bequeathed his rich private 
library to it, should function in the spirit and intentions of its founder. 


In this periodical sponsored by the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in America a special mention must be dedicated to the late 
colleague’s conaection with this Polish-American institution. He was 
one of the initiators of the idea of creating in New York an institution 
of academic character which would unite all Polish scholars and scient- 
ists, academicians, artists and writers, and promote lectures and publica- 
tions on a high scholarly level. He was also among the most active 
founders and editors of the quarterly periodical of the Institute, the 
Bulletin, in which the papers read at the meeting of the Institute 
appeared. He succeeded also in attracting the interest of non-Polish 
scholars in the development of the Institute in the first years of its 
existence: many lectures were due to his initiative. His return to Poland 
interrupted the relations, but in recent times the Institute’s “Books for 
Poland” program renewed contact with its meritorious co-founder 
and promoter, providing him with precious and rare publications which 
he needed for his work and which were destroyed or disappeared from 
Polish libraries during World War II. 


The last years of Taubenschlag’s life brought him physical sufferings 
beyond the normal human deficiencies of that age. An eye disease 
handicapped him terribly in his scholarly work. Reading permitted 
for two or three hours a day, for a scholar whose life was incessantly 
devoted to work was a cruel condemnation. “What is there to do with 
the time?” he complained in a letter. However, a solution was found: 
his assistants, mentioned before, and other especially appointed readers, 
read for him what he needed and what interested him. But he was 
perfectly aware that his productivity would not go on as before. He 
wanted only to write and to terminate the studies he had in mind or 
those which were already in course of elaboration, and then, as he 
jokingly wrote to me, even in 1955 (March 24) in two rhymed verses: 
Finis — Ende! Wiecej pisaé nie bede!” (End, end, — I shall not write 
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any more). And therefore he wanted to live. Friends from abroad sent 
him new medicines to stop the progress of the relentless disease which 
in spite of constant medical care and an operation he had to undergo 
deprived him of the sight of one eye completely and considerably 
damaged the other. From the beginning of 1958 his letters were 
handwritten no more, although until that time his handwriting was 
astonishingly little changed. More than once he spoke in his letters 
which in the last years became particularly frequent, touchingly of him- 
self as a “traveler who prepares himself for a voyage into the unknown”; 
the death of friends, especially that of Wenger and Westermann, pro- 
voked in him predictions of his own near death...., predictions which, 
alas, became true so soon. 

In these last years of darkness there were fortunately, however, 
also events bright with sunshine, which gave him great satisfaction and 
made him happy. First of all, the scholarly world honored him on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary of his scientific activity with three 
volumes of Symbolae Raphaeli Taubenschlag dedicatae (published by 
the periodical Eos, vol. XLVIII). Some ninety scholars from both hemi- 
spheres and about twenty countries sent their contributions. If this 
beautiful custom of honoring a prominent scholar for his scholarly 
achievements was ever really deserved, it was doubtless in this case. The 
honored scholar expressed his gratitude to the contributors even 
before the printing of the three volumes was finished (see Journal IX-X, 
1956), as if he were afraid that they might appear too late... But, 
fortunately, they came out in time. The first volume was handed over 
to the jubiliary in a solemn ceremony on May 17, 1956. 

Another act of honoring also must have been a source of great 
satisfaction to the ailing scholar. The Polish Academy of Sciences in 
Warsaw arranged a reimpression of all his articles dispersed among 
various periodicals, Academy publications, volumes in honor of scholars, 
and the like, in a collective work, Scripta Minora, which is now in press, 
filling up three gross volumes. His two assistants, Modrzejewski and 
Kupiszewski, are entrusted with the supervision of the printing. It is 
regrettable that the papers collected for this publication will be re- 
produced in their original wording without refreshing touches which 
studies written some decades ago require with regard to later literature 
and publication of new papyri. One who regretted it most was certainly 
the author himself. 

Finally, all the favorable and mostly enthusiastic reviews of the 
second edition of his Law of Greco-Roman Egypt as well as the various 
honorific distinctions bestowed on him by the Government, foreign aca- 
demies and scientific institutions must have created sunny moments in 
the sad last years of his life. 
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In his last letter (of March 8, 1958) Taubenschlag wrote: 


The volumes published in honor of my anniversary are in fact 
imposing. Generally speaking, the articles are very good; very touching 
is sometimes the cordial tone used by some contributors. But you will 
understand that all these honors and pleasures turn pale in view of the 
disease of my eyes and my heart condition. I would like very much to 
participate in the International Papyrological Congress next August 
in Oslo and am preparing therefore a study on the influence of the 
provincial legislation and legal practice on imperial law. Of course, 
all depends upon whether my health will permit such a trip. 


In his paper he certainly would have developed the ideas exposed 
in the conclusive remarks of his work, referred to above on the Roman 
private law in the light of ancient laws. Alas, a manuscript of the 
intended lecture does not exist. Destiny decided against his going to 
Oslo . . . Taubenschlag’s voice was not heard at the Cognress. A com- 
memoratory speech pronounced by its most eminent member, Professor 
Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, and a minute of silences honored the deceased 
scholar... 

Taubenschlag non omnis mortuus est! His name will rank among 
the first in the history of papyrological studies. There hardly will be 
a paper dealing with a problem connected with Greco-Egyptian law in 
which his name will not be cited. 


ADOLF BERGER 























DONALD DAVIE 


WIERZYNSKI IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION* 


Clark Mills, to whom we owe it that Poland’s greatest poet Mic- 
kiewicz is at last available in readable English verse, has now, in col- 
laboration with Ludwik Krzyzanowski, assembled and directed a team 
of no less serious and resourceful translators in order to give us in English 
the work of another Polish poet, a master still living, Kazimierz Wie- 
rzynski. 

Wierzynski was born and grew up in the aftermath of the symbol- 
ist movement in poetry. Though the home of symbolism was France, 
by the first decade of the twentieth century the symbolist hypotheses 
were being tested and explored through the length and breadth of 
Europe. Yet there was little or no sign of a concern with symbolism’s 
characteristic preoccupations in Wierzynski’s first collections (Spring 
and Wine, 1919, and Sparrows on the Roof, 1921); indeed what first 
impressed Polish readers was the clean break Wierzynski had made with 
the kind of poetry they had come to expect at the close of the first world 
war. It was apparent that the unexpected accents of this fresh voice 
were a deliberate, self-conscious strategy on Wierzynski’s part: he was 
already one of the five poets, later known as the Skamander group, who 
as early as 1918 had begun, in a Warsaw coffee-house, to take their poems 
to the public. 

This readiness to compete for an audience in the marketplace was 
of course in the most striking contrast to the hermetic disdain which 
was the approved mask of the symbolist poet when considering the 
possibility that his poems might be read. That the reaction against 
symbolist attitudes should have come so early in Poland plainly had 
something to do with the political fact of a Poland at last reunited and 
independent; and the poetry that appeared in the monthly magazine 
Skamander—Wierzynski’s in particular—was affirmative, hopeful and 
elated, liberated and liberating. This spontaneous, exultant quality re- 
presents a break with more than symbolism; it broke also with the pre- 
vailing and characteristic tone of all nineteenth-century Polish poetry, 


* The following critical essay and translations are taken from the forthcoming 
"Selected Poems’ by Kazimierz Wierzynski, edited by Clark Mills and Ludwik Krzy- 
zanowski. Copyright 1958 by Voyages Press. 
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which had reflected the period’s political and national travail by a pro- 
nounced darkness of tone—agonized, or at best profoundly melancholy. 
And even when tempered by self-deprecation and witty astringency of 
tone, melancholy was also the characteristic quality of symbolist poems, 
wherever written. 

But where a Russian post-symbolist poet like Mayakovsky aban- 
doned his heritage in favor of a strident futurism, Wierzyfski was still 
able to look to the past for an alternative view of art and life. This is 
because a deliberate appeal to the traditions and values of the past—in 
other words, neo-classicism—has never wholly disappeared from Polish 
culture. The Pole, conceiving himself as holding the marches of Latin 
Christendom against Tartary, has always been able to see his loyalty 
to and his expression of the Mediterranean ethos as an act of sometimes 
costly defiance. In his poems written from exile during the second 
world war, Wierzynski speaks of a struggle “for Greece and Rome” 
being fought in the medieval streets of Warsaw. 

Yet Wierzynski’s neo-classicism was not restricted to the chiselled 
austerity of his verse forms and his diction (the latter, significantly 
enough, is nourished on colloquial idiom); it permeates and defines his 
attitude to life and the matter as well as the manner of his poems. A 
thoroughly classical attitude, almost unknown in British and American 
literature (and perhaps in that of western Europe as a whole), an at- 
titude which we might find as fully expressed only in the works of 
Pindar, is that which inform Wierzynski’s Olympic Laurel, poems which, 
in paying homage to hurdlers and runners, honor the Greek ideal of the 
athlete: 


My pace, a dancer's tread — 
my steps beat like a heart; 
clock-tower of breath, I hover 
in air, tall and apart. 


This description of Nurmi, the rhythm of his exertions beautifully 
captured in the verse—compare the exquisite rendering in another poem 
of the pole-vaulter Charles Hoff’s poise and tremor as he casts away his 
pole—is treated as a means of defining human aspiration as well as 
metaphysical concepts of time and space which become momentarily 
imaginable. An expression of a strenuous humanism, Olympic Laurel, 
which ends with “The Song of Amundsen,” full of tragic presentiment 
of the Norwegian explorer’s death a few years later and celebrating his 
exploits as the type of a new heroism, brought Wierzyfski international 
fame when it won first prize for poetry in a contest held in connection 
with the Ninth Olympics in 1928, in Amsterdam. 
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The titles of Wierzyfski’s later collections are indicative of his 
interests in social and political matters (Fanatic Songs) and his country’s 


destiny as a free nation (Tragic Freedom); according as independent 


Poland was threatened and extinguished and re-established on a new and 
partial basis, Wierzynski’s poems, written from exile in America after 
1939, grow steadily more tragic in tone; but “tragic,” not pathetic, is the 
word; at no point is there a failure of nerve in this poet so sensitive to 
the “cause perdue.” Moving with many changes of emphasis and direc- 
tion from the exuberance of his early lyrics, Wierzyfski has never found 
it necessary to recant the sunny strenuousness of his ideal vision: it is a 
Greek conception that his verse exalts: manly, direct, energetic and dis- 
ciplined. 

At a time when, as it seems to many, poetry in English is moving 
out of a post-symbolist phase prolonged and explored to the uttermost 
by the great talents of Pound, Eliot, Yeats (to mention no more), the 
English-speaking reader should find matter of interest in these poems 
which so much earlier demonstrated the continuing vitality of another 
more ancient element in the European consciousness. 


THE OLYMPIC LAUREL 


PARADE OF THE ATHLETES 


Our song does not know your raptures and revelations, 
A new banner has called us, poised on our brows; 

We glorify muscle, space and inspiration, 

The heart that sustains the Marathon race. 


We encircle the earth with a new panorama, 

We have made her move forward with rhythmic strides, 
We march along throbbing, a virile dynamo 

Pressing deep into arteries our life-juice flow. 


The world trembles with us in one pulse of rhythm, 
In our arms sleeps the swing of catapult and sling, 
From the logarithm of our muscles, will is derived 
Locked vicelike in pincers—effort and strength. 


Our song girdles the globe on high like a falcon, 
Our song unites nations, forges them to steel. 
Our song, like the sea, extends and envelops, 
Awakening all peoples, urging them to the start. 
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Our song is the watchword borne to your poet 
Who set plaited wreaths on the brows of gods; 
We relay to him our victorious emblem, 
The Olympic Laurel to adorn the world. 


(Harriet Brodey) 


SECOND WIND 


Drought-distilled water, 
Scent perceived rarely, 
Flooding heart’s catchment, 
Patterns me river. 


Spill, freshet, torrent, 
Loud along channels, 
Thrills the strained tissue, 
Frost on the palate. 


Pulse the long eddy, 
Throat the grand rapid, 
Heaven cascading 
Draughts of dry water. 


(Bill McFall) 


THE SOCCER MATCH 


Here is the greatest Coliseum in the world, 

Here beats the heart of all life and desire; 

Here an enigma unites, enthusiasm makes kinsmen 
Of one million people spread through the arena. 


Zamorra leans on the goal at the Pyrenees summit, 

More handsome than don Juan, palpable in his sweater; 

A dignified king amid chaos of centers and volleys, 

He follows the sphere ripping bright through the heavens. 


Shot into battle from the Urals out of a cannon 
The ball is encaged in his eyes; then it falls. 
He spreads like a spider to cover the goal, 
Sprouts into sky like a bush man-barricade. 








ee 
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The ball leaps in somersault from city to city. 
Moscow bounds one side, Barcelona the other; 
He veers to the net, he rises from his feet, 

The crowd holds its breath, the stadium is dying. 


Now show me where, in what theatres could explode 
With such a great shout the voice of a million. 
Zamorra flies upward, a sail in the wind 

And kicks the ball out beyond the Atlantic. 


The public releases a wild tumult and roar, 
The stands’ semicircle is aureole-flamed 

And yearns nostalgic for victory’s renown: 
Bursts the stadium shout—goal, goal, goal! 


(Harriet Brodey) 


NURMI 


My pace, a dancet’s tread — 

my steps beat like a heart; 
clock-tower of breath, I hover 

in air, tall and apart. 


My motion springs from motion 
— dial of an iron will, 

I create living circles, 
ever unspent, unstill. 


My rhythm, paced on earth, 
rings with a clear sound, 

I drink up space, consume 
hemispheres, outward bound 


beyond the tiered bravos 
and shouts, indifferent, 
on to my goal: repose 


on a Greek pediment. 


(Ludwik Krzyzanowski) 
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THE HUNDRED METER 


Each muscle, coiled and tightened like a spring, 
quivers the bowstring of my frame strung bough. 
Heart motor, rising, throbs in ear, whir, sing. 
Call it, starter! Trigger it! One. Two. Now! 


But already the start-stop gun-pop kicked up my feet. 
Wedge of air drives knifing into my throat. 

Props from under. Flailed out. Chest sucked flat. 
Veins, a millrace pumping — swirl, pound, foot. 


My beat, my storm still leaves your sheerness whole: 
my million paces in your hundred, naught — 
enemy space! — spread clean across the goal 
in a white ribbon screaming, This is the spot! 


Yet with last lunge to reach you — surge, then slack; 
with the tape on my chest, to feel as light as down; 
to set you in love in my heart — you, and the track, 
and the wisp of you, your essence: the flying on. 


(Mary Phelps) 


SPRINTERS: PADDOCK AND PORRIT 


One makes his arms go like windmills; the other makes oars 
of his feet. 


One is a kangaroo — leaping; the other an antelope — fleet. 


One is a tank: charging forward, yet lumbering from side to 
side; 

The other seems wafted by breezes, wavelike, in effortless 
glide. 


One travels like a torpedo, hitting the tape at full speed; 
The other floats up to the finish, not once having yielded the lead. 


One is a hurtling engine, its throttle wide: power in the raw; 
The other is swiftness incarnate: motion by Nature’s own law. 


(Guy Daniels) 
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THE POLE VAULT 


He has rebounded and already floats! In magic balance 
he unfurls from the pole and waves like a bright flag. 
He arches toward the bar, and with a quick flutter 
shrugs himself over, like a cat or bird. 





ee 


Oh halt, perpetuate his flight, let him freeze above, 
the pole rejected, his unnecessary lever, 

and stay there, miracle suspended in a cloud, 

feather and vapor, weightless in the air. 


He will not weaken, his momentum will not fail or slow. 
He will move outward past all boundaries and thresholds 
} and call to us, his voice an echo, that he falls 
vertical to the sky, and is our breath. 


(Clark Mills) 


FANFARE IN HONOR OF CHARLES HOFF* 


Your vault is fountain, water-jet in white light played. 
Above the delicate cross-bar you are smile and maid. 


You sway on tallest mast, you float on golden towers. 
Tilted in crow’s-nest, seaman, tell the days and hours. 


— What Pegasus of levitation lifted you? 
Your acrobatics, light as doves, inscribe the blue. 


Does earth, pierced by the lever, lurch aside and reel? 
Or pole fly with you, growing like a campanile? 


The sky swings like a hammock, moons revolve below. 
Is that too little? How much higher would you go? 


j Fourteen eleven . . . fifteen . . . Climb the afternoon! 
You will ascend indefinitely, late or soon. 





* With acknowledgement to THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER, published by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press. 
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O northern gull that nested high in craggy fjord, 
over what vivid summits you have hovered, soared, 


victorious fanfare spread on heaven like a flame! 
O marvel, to become the first in such a game! 


(Clark Mills) 


AT THE START 


Carolling bells and clamorous trumpets proudly announce us, 

Fleet-footed daughters of Sparta, maids of the Amazon college: 

We move with arms raised to their praising, in slenderness leaping, 

As slim as hinds we circle before the ranked faces, the watchers 
Breathbound; spellbound. 


We wear our white nakedness like the smooth bark of birch trees; 
Our pricked breasts make proud promise of milk for the future. 
Love coils and glows secret, curled in triumphant thigh. 
Proudly we flaunt, brazenly blazoning womanhood, burning 

In burning eyes. 


With your wondering eyes, with your wonderful arms, embrace us! 
We who race on to our marriage, to open fulfilment; 
To goal of life renewed, to our woman’s purpose. 
Flagrant and fruitful as earth, we will win for Sparta 
The long race of life. 


(Eve McFall) 


THE SPARTAN 


A fistful of small man, strained to its final trial, 

Whose legs leap steps by hundreds, lungs crack hundred groans, 
Circles a track where massive mile devours mile— 

That road where dark fatigue’s the foeman he outruns. 


Oh this mad heart leaps chest to throat—clasp, choke 

It in those closing palms, raising your thousand-side fist 
To hem the sly loss in that rises where you look, 

Till tangled, leashed or bound, you pull the knot and twist. 


Then, lungs, spit breath that rattles from the chest like rocks, 
And, feet, be moved to gouge your knife’s path out of space. 
Pursuet’s voices ring behind, while thunder-shocks 

Of gallopade sea-swell to roaring market-place. 
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No second’s fraction’s small enough to shun, 

Each fragment has its weighted mass, its core of lead. 

As you approach the final heat of heli’s hard run, 

Dear weakling, dare! Is strength still left to surge ahead? 


Poor brother, holy victor, is breath still left to stand? 
You stagger, legs gone limp, whirl, waver like a top, 
And fall face down, stretched on a Spartan shield, unmanned. 


Hard loss! No thousand hands can lift you where you drop. 


(Jerome Rothenberg) 


THE DISCUS-THROWER 


Momentum in the open palm that dies — no one knows where: 
goal’s end, world’s end and on, my ducat shines in air. 


The discus rises, glitters, dips, 
chimes on the earth, ricochets to a new ellipse 


and beats, a heart bound in a golden ring 
whose hastening pulsations tense and sing. 


Over the marking squares, as if it were a trout, 
it flings itself on its own path, far out 


like flying buttress or a bridge arched into space: 
impulse that swells the world’s lungs and secures — each 
in its place — 


the evolution of the giant stars. In open hand 
I clasp the throw that. will expand 


somehow, our limits and our measure 
— I, discus-thrower, hero of the watchers’ pleasure 


who set in motion flight 
in self-renewal, that cannot alight. 


(Clark Mills) 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RACE 


A flashing herd roars through the vaulting air 

As two running legs become the arch of thousands, 
Leaping on fearful hooves like nervous colts and reindeer 
To drumbeat echoes ascending from the grounds. 


A flash transmits the secret of middle tracings, 
As dots of tension splash the giant fields, 

For the earth’s now pregnant with vast, open acts 
And primordial chaos bounds in cosmic masses. 
The thousand feet increase and millions now race, 
A world changed to a mad carousel in space. 


(Harry Roskolenko) 


BOXER: ERMINIO SPALLA 


Erminio could easily bear pillars on his chest. 

Erminio is a church, soaring lofty and strong; 

Every motion is controlled, every form comprehended. 
He spreads loosely like a nave, tranquil as domed peace. 


Stretched light in himself, harmonious cupola he, 

No sculptor’s art here, but living muscle and ease. 

In his arms propellers turn, above his head a vulture screams. 
He struts like a juggler, his contours revealed. 


A swart god is he, an angel on a tower 

Who opens out his wings and aims at very heaven. 
Dancer of the world, he halts on his journey 

And high on the summit bounces on one leg. 


Here is an arrow shot out from the front rank, 
Whistling through clouds, over-reaching the stars. 
This is the strong man, master, champion, enthusiast! 
Look how he breathes, and grows great as the globe. 


(Harriet Brodey) 
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SONG OF AMUNDSEN 


1 

Oh you who huddle late at night before the windows 
of a newspaper and ask (fear in your eye) 

about my life—pale crowd, uncertain where I race 

or why—what message should I send you of myself? 


Should I say: my days are very much like yours, and run 
their weary, tortured path, routine is looking down 
from this high perch on human vestiges—like bones 

or sandwich wrappers— 

that line the limitless, vast ocean of the snow? 


Long caravans broke through this land once, years ago. 
Their trail dissolving step by step before my eyes, 

like the stiff signature of pilgrims scratched in ice, 
drives my own fate into the log’s last paragraph. 


Go home: the dawn won’t bring you fresh communiques. 
Your earth is too much with me, weighs me down like lead— 
leave me in peace here with this driving thunderblade 

that hums, roars, rages on like angel trumpeters . . . 


2 

An engineer who mounts a wind-swept tower to chart 
the limitless allotments of this world, I throw 

my black belt, like a plumb-line, into endless space, 
the spiral cord uncoiling till the knot draws tight— 
then plant my monument of proud and high disdain 
here on this steep incline, this final station, 

driving it deep into the pole’s cold heart, 

point of triangulation. 


3 

This is my whim and doom—my self-desired curse— 
that on some endless steppe beneath a giant sky, 

I follow out the savage sentence I decreed, 

And hurl hard flame against an icy Nineveh. 


This is the love that drives me down an endless road: 
I am a meteor on the outskirts of the world, 
I come and go, and in the blackness of the night 
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I blaze among the vibrant polar lights, my home, 

I flare up geyser-like, a fireworks display 

whose ashes bury icy cliffs in lava flow, 

and from the timeless snow of these dark alps, I cut 
rock after rock, melt archipelagoes, mael- 

stroms, till my steaming seas circle ice-continents: 

I am world’s heat, God’s furnace, planet’s radiator. 


4 

And if I shrink to paleness, and my blaze of stars 

disperses, vanishing within the polar night 

whose black sky hangs above the earth’s white steppe— 

then I am lost to any human help, 

unable to take food, or comfort from your arms. 

Then I can only leave this ship, then only watch 

inside myself the dying, as the borealis dies, 

of this high heart, most human of all shaping forces. 

No choice remains then but to set my wireless 

humming the communiques this newspaper pins up— 

statistics charting wind change, cold fronts, storms, 
mists, pressures, 

and then the journey home, the miles that lie ahead, 


when from my snow-piled tower, I downward-dive to man. 


5 

So I shall run to meet you, with my snow-blind eyes, 
reduced to your world’s scale, transfixed by my own fame, 
my wings a little limp, still good enough to glide 

above your cities, circle once, and sail to earth. 

And then, your cries and mouthless shouts surround me, 
and I stand helpless, dumb, a coffin among flowers, 
raising feeble hands to bind (with eyes gone shut) 

an awful glory like a crown of thorns around my head. 


(Jerome Rothenberg) 


THE GROVE OF ACADEME 


Wind wanders the wide evening, and fans 

cool earth and fading sky. They drift in shadow. 
The trees are charged with honey and the meadow, 
like an amphora, steams with fragrant azure. 


| 
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Balm for the tired, the night will search and open 
through random stars a path for the Great Bear. 
The moon, wise lamp, silent philosopher, 

speaks to all objects by their unique names 


and tells how epochs alter like her phases, 
vanish but to return, like all that goes. 

And the eternal, an immense tide, flows 

and the earth skims on that enormous breath. 


Great voyage of the end and the beginning 
amidst the planets linked in a machine! 
Triumphant man, visible and unseen, 
stands on the world, a milepost and a sign. 


There monumental with his arms upraised 
his feet meet earth, the sky is in his hands. 

O master, guide us, calm us. Give commands 
that make this park the Grove of Academe. 


(Clark Mills) 


OTHER POEMS 
THE WORD 


What waited my appearance here? The word, 
branch cut from an ancient tree to which belongs 
the violin I fashion for my hands 

to play the rustling ashtree of my songs. 


What waits this moment with me still? The word, 
in which my birth, as in a cradle, sways, 

in which, as in a coffin of plain pine, 

I lie, and tell my first and my last days. 


What waits when I have disappeared? The word. 
And my green roots explore the dark to learn 

the language of the earth that utters me. 

Born of the earth, to earth I shall return. 


(Kenneth Pitchford) 
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INTER ARMA 


Lady, do not fear the senseless 
Shouted argument of cannon: 
Disregard your harp’s distress, 
Pluck it and play on. 


Holder of the heart of fire, 
Sound the music of your name: 
Lead us through our own desire, 
Through our years of shame. 


Let your trusting echo lead 
Willing heart to wilful birth: 
Satisfy his infant need 
From the wolf-dam Earth. 


Grant us moments of repose 
When our was is once again: 
Sing of love, beneath the rose, 
Choosing me of men. 


Yet admit us to confess 

What we are and would not say: 
Take us to your fruitfulness, 
Leave the land our clay. 


(Bill McFall) 


USQUOQUE, DOMINE... 
(Psalm 13: 1,2,3,4.) 


Behold how the sun sets on my grief 

And wraps my heart in its shadows, 
Withholding light from my eyes 

That dream of a phantom they cannot see. 


Take comfort, my soul, in the darkness. 

Fear not the phantom in your dream. 

Yet, since I cannot see, has he 

Shattered the pupil of my eye 

And struck the image of the dream from my mind? 
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Perhaps he has forsaken me 
And from his heights, perhaps he plunges 
To grip the dreamer only in his dream, 
The disinherited for eternity. 


All-seeing one! Hurl your sun into my night 
And give my human eyes new sight 

That walking in the light of thee 

My dream’s phantom I shall see. 


Behold how the Redeemer I sought 
Shows his countenance — 

The sun in this long night called life. 
Awaken me early! O God of light! 


(Estelle Sokolowska) 


ON FREEDOM 


Our need is freedom as our need is nature: 

need for the apostleship of clouds and birds above the land, 
for streams that follow the predestined law of water, 
mountains that grow in earth in the old custom of rocks, 
movement of dawns and nights, and stars alive in darkness, 
motion of changes, motion of duration, system within system. 
God’s need is what is God’s. Our need is freedom, 

given to man that he might people the earth. 


(Clark Mills) 


SUMMER 


I lie alone. I lie 

with the sun in this meadow. 
Silence swells, rises into thought: 
fragrant, fresh as new hay. 


Under the wind the grass sings, 
and I am betrothed 

to that high white cloud, 
floating aimless for joy. 


(Barbara Romney) 
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SUMMER ANIMALS — 


$s Trp ep ose 


Ree sins tad 
Summer is a young hind, easily 
Pregnable with twins, 

And a brown pursuing elk 


Chokes the earth with his thunder. 


Breathlessly they leave the tree-edged field 
And pause at the woody juncture 

To nibble from God's flowering will 

The food flowing from his yield. 


A pulsing magic leaps over the ground 
As this vision breaks to sudden sight, 
And all the fruit joyfully disengage, 
And the squat pumpkin becomes round. 


When dawn raises its spectral face 

It wakens in a showering stream 

The hind that tongues the dew’s nourishment 
To feed its maternal chase. 


(Harry Roskolenko) 


THE RAIN 


The heavy rain was peculiar to my soul 
When I carried my basket to the market. 


My wife bade me bring home saffron for the fish, 
Yeast and cumin seeds for my bread, green parsley, 
Onions, blue paint needed for the ceiling of my room. 


But I brought autumn home in the basket, 
My umbrella held with dignity, 

Autumn scattering years and leaves outdoors, 
And indoors too; autumn spilling itself 
Around me, I came into my house. 


My wife was not knowing. She told me 
I had brought home nothing she asked for. 
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Her broom held with dignity, 
She swept autumn away, saying I had 
Brought home only trampled leaves. 


Oh, but the basket still whirled with the wind 
And roared with the rioting rain. The basket was filled 
With my disappointed years and yet untrampled leaves. 


(Jean Bullowa) 


WAKING AT NIGHT 


Waking at night, I freeze with dread. 
Drifting above my life, I see 

As a balloonist sees, my landscape past — 
Waste land and stubble field. 


Distinct in darkness is revealed 

The lamplit station and the lighted train 
Coming, smoke-garlanded. 

Mother and father wait for me; 

(My waiting, pacing dead). 


Bright in the darkness shines our Warsaw home, 
My Paris lodgings and my love. 

Seen from so far above 

Details diminish, frozen in time’s ice, 

Separate as grains of rice. 


Balloon sails high, over familiar ground 
And paths I know too well. 

I must retell the vanished things, 

The past continuing, 

Ready to die again. 


I am balloon, over myself a land, 
And see my shadow-darkness on my light. 
Waiting, the train smokes breath. 


Frozen with dread I waken. It is night. 
I count again what must be counted still 


And drill myself for death. 


(Eve McFall) 
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PAINTING 


Cézanne brings me my fruits; 
green apples, 

acrid youth, 

joy’s tart taste, 

strong dew at dawn and dusk. 


Van Gogh, my saint of day, 
teaches me noon 

with wierd fire, 

frenzy of sunflowers 

in his head. 


Picasso draws my dreams; 

his hazy harlequin 

and my Endymion 

lead my sheep to graze, 
forlorn on a Greek architrave. 


These build my life; 
I gaze at apples, sun and sheep, 
and I hear music’s echo, 
as did Chopin 
in the gallery at Dresden. 
(Barbara Romney) 


MICHAEL ANGELO 


When Europe shuddered in her soul, 
Michael Angelo, under the dome 
Painted chapel, fresco and wall, 

On a mason’s cradle swung 

Nearer to God in Rome. 


He gazed down at the brawling crowd 
And at the bloody wars unfurled, 
And from above spoke loud: 
“Peace, men! 
Or I’ll throw down my brush, and then 
Halt the Creation of the World.” 
(George Reavey) 








| 
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THE FUTURE 


How will the future name us? As Picasso? 
Perhaps — Stravinski? 
Or perhaps — Atom? 


No matter what our name, 
the passerby will flee us 

as if he saw a cripple 
fugitive from a leprosarium. 


Who knows if there will be 
any Francesco Bernadone 
to bend above our past, 

as once did Poverello, over 
his incurable brothers? 


(Ludwik Krzyzanowski) 


FILM 


Don’t cluster here, somnambulists, 

Nor pound the portals with your fists; 
By day the movie house is closed; 

The film rests. 


After the breathless rush of reels, 
After the milling gyres, the din, 
After the hundred thousandth peep, 
To be rolled up and pressed is well, 
Sealed in caskets struck from tin, 
Withdrawn into a snail-like shell, 
To fall asleep. 


Hundreds and thousands, hands and feet, 
Hundreds and thousands, throbs and jogs. . . 
The harrassed and exhausted men 
Martyred on miles of tape again, 

Spindled and broken on the wheel, 
Hospitalized in tin to heal, 

Knit, and mend, and quiet down 

During the rainy days and fogs 

That shroud the town. 
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The flickering shadows leave the screen; 
On their wheels the tired tapes rest, 

The pallid sheet lies vacuous 

Done with its hopeless quest. 

Now laughter can become morose, 

And makeup be washed off, rubbed out, 
Hair and head of powder void — 
Chaplin’s face is young and stout, 
Completely real on celluloid. 


The dismal rainy weather wraps us 

In gray, disheartened fogs; 

Here, the city of stone entraps us 

In its million throbs and jogs, 

And drives us still to these closed doors 
From the cruel hunger of the earth. 
Open! At your gate dire dearth 
Scratches and implores. 


Awake, you soulless, sleeping race, 
Hundreds and thousands, hands and feet! 
Send cavalcades into this place, ; 
Illuminate the pale screen’s face — | 
Roll out film to the world’s end ‘ 
Push hissing past the reel’s bend | 

{ 





That world whose superlunar hunger 
Swells in a hundred million men! 
Wrench us, from this need 

With speed, more speed! 


Chaplin, both happy and morose | 
In ancient hat and twisted shoes { 
Came out and watched a circus go; 
Farther and farther moved the carts — 
Ought these together in the show 

To sadden or rejoice our hearts? 
Blankness on the black wheel grows, 
Blankness comes on the white sheet, ; 
Whether our laughter be morose 
Or whether it be sweet. 


(Robert L. Belknap) 
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SNOW 


We wait for the snow, 
All longing for snow; 

For children, a snowman; 
For young girls the skiing; 
For hosts a full season, 
For sweepers a wage. 


Remembering last year, 

In restless night fear, 

Hills haunting above us, 
We wonder, unknowing, 
How, where, we were buried 


Under the snowfall. 
(Bill McFall) 


MY NEIGHBORS 


They wash their homeland from their shirts, 
Drink it with joy from bottles: 

And in the morning, under the planetree, 
The baskets are full of empties. 

The work-shirts waver, blue and red 

In the restful, restless wind — 

O Conca d’Oro. 


May I join you a moment, signori? 

Make free with your wine and words? 

I’m friend to your salad and cheeses. 

I took in Palermo, the catacombs, opera — 
Was happy in Taormina. 


Now I am weary 

Of my own harsh speaking, 
Of the silent cavern, 

The joyless Sybil. 

I would walk in your landscape 
And talk with Giotto 

In accurate vowels. 


(Bill McFall) 
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THE ARGONAUTS 


Do not pursue Diana, no, nor hunt chimeras 
in blue air that hovers in a bar 

where sailors, caps tilted on ear and eyebrow, 
stroll in and out, to kiss 

the loitering barmaids, or toss down 

the last worn pennies of their landing pay. 


Drink with us! We have fled the classic sonnets 
and pause here for a moment’s visit, guests 

of poets in your town. The stars rhyme with us 

in unison. 


Our ship sailed in at night 
and anchored in the roadstead. Now we lie 
seaward from your still water. Soon we sail 
on larger missions, for the Golden Fleece. 


Orpheus, Theseus — you, Castor and Pollux — 
Hercules, Nestor, Baudelaire, Mallarmé — O Muse, 
if skeptics ever doubted Jason’s voyage 

show them our vessel and her pennons’ fame: 

our Argo, with her pirate crew 

of wanderers and princes of Beyond 

— a tossed assemblage, flying in a dream! 


How many grogs did we sing for? Six hot grogs. 
We sang for six hot grogs. The city reels, 
careens and fails 

on our unsteady unspent legs. 


— Hey, night, open your doors and windows to us! 
You, old companions, comb your hair 
and smooth your coats. Don’t leave your knives behind! 


Murmur and silk, silver and shine, 

white dancing girls will fly in air like swans 
that shed their down, as flames 

flutter and flicker on our mugs of rum, 
and mist and veil will sway and pirouette 
— accrystalline ballet of lights and glass! 
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Love us tonight, you dark one! Don’t resist! 
Your film of dress bewitches us, enchants us, 
dazzles my crewboys... Though they only dream. 
Diana, ardent and slender, who are you — 

tell us — a heavy ring and one red clip 

in your black gypsy hair? ...Do they dream? 


And don’t torment us; love us, whimsical child! 
For we have journeyed far from the cold sonnet, 
meter meandering, tight rhythms, rondos, 
the difficult classic law: 

we came ashore 
thirsty for kind and voluntary love. 


Don’t struggle, cat, don’t try to scream, sweet shrew, 
sister of devils — or my boys will seize you 
and swing you high, and calm and quiet you, 

_ and lay you on your mantle in the park 
and touch your heart with their knives on the grass 
till dreams and waking end. 


And so, gentle, they stroked you with the knife’s 
ice-edge, snapped the ridiculous red clip 
that slipped down in a flood of unbound hair. 
They almost shouted something. What? 
It was too late. 
Only the flesh flashed, white in the dull light. 
The moon betrayed us. Moonlight rang the gong 
— brass bell that tolled the way 
to the police with weapons of pursuit, 
and showed blood on your hands, O Argonauts! 


Run! The pale dawn filters into the night. 
Leave her there, on the lawn. 

Listen, the hobnailed boots of the police 
thunder and pound, their feet 

resound and echo down the graying street. 


Quick! To the ship, to the Thessalian pier 
beyond the river: pitiful and naked 

our truth and our lies meet the day. Our myth 
hovers beyond us, far outward and on 

past seas, horizons, days: 

our radiant myth, and Colchis. 
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Aboard, rose dawn will welcome us. On deck, 
remote alarms, the first, will reach us. Friends, 
button your coats, comb your hair. And dry your knives, 


Above, the earliest gull will veer and cry 
while we, obedient crew, stand to confess 
to all your city: 

We have killed. But whom? 
Diana? Dreams? The hot mouth? Drunken love? 
Perhaps the moon? ...The moon will rise tonight. 
— Yes, we confess. Whom does confession help? 


The curved swords of the law surround us. Oh, defend us 
loyally, brother poets. Judge us quickly, 

constables of a foreign land. For soon we sail 

on larger missions, for the Golden Fleece. 


(Clark Mills) 
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KAZIMIERZ WIERZYNSKI 


LECHON’S AMERICAN TRANSFORMATIONS 


We were five poets who began our literary careers together—four 
of us were twenty-four years of age—and there was young Lechon, a 
nineteen-year-old. We started a literary café in Warsaw— At the Sign 
of the Picador—and every evening at eight o'clock we recited poems 
before whatever public happened to have gathered there. This was 
toward the end of the first world war; the Germans were still in War- 
saw, but the breath of fredom that was soon to pervade the earth was 
already in the air. Lechon amazed us by his maturity and, even though 
such things were not usually discussed among Bohemians, it often oc- 
curred to us that he was something of a genius. 

At about this time Lechon published a collection of verses entitled 
Crimson Poem, which only confirmed our impression. The little book 
contained seven poems, but it resounded throughout Poland like a trium- 
phant polonaise. It marked the end of the romantic period—the epoch 
of Polish martyrdom—and the beginning of a new period that dawned 
in the glow of freedom, recovered by Poland after 123 years of captivity. 
Lechon came out for the new life, and rejected the oppression of the 
past; he called for the demolition of the palaces of the former Polish 
kings. He wrote that he wanted “in spring to see the spring itself—not 
Poland.” 

In spite of this, inwardly he represented a synthesis of these two 
trends; he wrote poems spiritually akin to romanticism, but in the mod- 
ern manner. He always preserved the classical stanza, did not resort to 
assonance, and became a master of condensed metaphorical expression. 

His second volume of poems, Silver and Black, contains lyrics 
marked by a surprisingly balanced gravity and permanent structural 
solidity which call to mind Michelangelo’s sonnets. It is as if the words 
that comprise them could not be shifted—they are arranged once and for 
all in a rational order, monumental in their wisdom, although they 
seethe with passion, are torn with despair, and conceal a living and pro- 
foundly human sorrow. 

After the publication of these two collections Lechon ceased to 
write for ten years. It was only the second world war, and the tragic 
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fate of Poland, which having fought on the side of the victors found 
itself in the end among the conquered nations, that released a second 
creative phase in him. He wrote of Poland’s heroism, of the wrong done 
her, and reached his peak in short three-stanza poems of astonishing 
eloquence nad scope. They are like three-act dramas, each with a pro- 
logue, a culminating point, and a shattering finale. 

I do not know whether these poems can be made accessible to the 
foreign reader—so inseparable are they from the Polish spirit and its 
history and symbolism; but they will retain their resonance forever in 
the literature of his country. His poetry lives a hermetic life of its own, 
and in this respect is reminiscent of that of Paul Valéry. Lechon wrote 
little, as did Valéry; like the French poet, he tended to delicately chiseled 
effects, which resulted in work that possessed the unephemeral qualities 
of marble and bronze. 

Lechon’s interests ranged beyond literature. He was a connaisseur 
of paintings, he had a well-developed understanding of music, he wrote 
critical and polemical essays, and took a passionate interest in politics. 
His mind was not only brilliant; he possessed a rare intuitive gift. Per- 
haps his intellectual endowment surpassed even his unusual poetic talent. 

The essays presented here to the English speaking reader under the 
title, American Transformations, voice the thoughts of a European who 
saw in America a champion and the hope of civilization and the culture 
of free men. In a way, it is the testament of the immigrant of western 
orientation who died recently in tragic circumstances. Perhaps it is more 
than that. Perhaps it is a warning that should be heeded. 
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JAN LECHON 


AMERICAN TRANSFORMATIONS 
Aut Caesar Aut Nihil 


Today it is almost an accepted fact that every recent major interna- 
tional event reflects a change in America’s attitude toward other con- 
tinents and in their attitudes toward America. Sixteen years ago, when 
the mysterious and dynamic Wendell Willkie emerged as an apparent 
threat to President Roosevelt’s re-election, Europe misread the contest 
as one between two fundamental world views and believed that Amer- 
ican entry into the war hinged on its outcome. At that time idols in many 
countries were collapsing in unimaginable disaster. Blind reliance on 
such respected institutions as the French General Staff or British Secret 
Intelligence proved a dangerous delusion. England was no longer an 
unassailable island, nor a grotto of last-minute miracles. 

In the eyes of proud, unimaginative Europe, American help was 
then to consist only of material aid. Because of America’s so-called 
inability to grasp the world situation, Europe was willing to accept non- 
chalantly American support of decisions reached without United States 
participation. Europe saw in America a kind of rich but naive Uncle 
Sam or, perhaps more, an amiable, prosperous niece who in the end 
never refused to pay the price of incorrigible Aunt Europe’s follies. 

Even those who today rebel against the complete reversal of roles in 
the family relation between Europe and America well know that within 
a few crucial years the United States, once a remote and almost legend- 
ary economic power, has. become one of the two decisive political 
forces in the world. Continual American interventions in the quarrels on 
every continent have shifted a balance of power that had seemed 
an absolute constant. But few are yet fully aware of the truth that, 
despite many traditions of varying age and force that still hinder its 
acceptance, this change is irreversible. Occasional hesitations of American 
policy or surface evidences of European weakness or strength cannot 
alter this fact. The change is an historical phenomenon that defies 
pedestrian political arithmetic and the horoscopes of shallow specialists 
in ideologies, and it moves as if governed by the obiectiv- law of a biol- 
ogical, almost geological process. 
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I shall not consider this phenomenon from the viewpoint of an 
academic historian or statistician. I shall not go backstage of the political 
arena, nor haunt the retreats of political writers with their ears out for 
rumor or glued to the headphones of secret intelligence listening posts. 
In its very nature it is more like the emergence of new stars, the eruption 
of volcanoes or the appearance of genius in art, than what journalists 
now view as politics—for instance, the continual unsettlement of the 
French government or the relative stability of the British regime. 
(The fact is that the latter are unimportant not only in world politics 
but in the real life of these nations themselves). 

One cannot express in precise formulas or exact weights and 
measures the deepest reality of an organism as powerful as America. 
The tremendous vitality of this country, as well as the creative contrast 
of its basically contradictory origins guarantee its continued vigor, 
capacity for growth, and inevitably extraordinary future. Analysis of 
such factors might lie even beyond the powers of a writer whose ex- 
perience was not confined to the emigré margins of American life. 
in my attempt to unravel the fascinating riddles that confront us 1 
cannot turn to exact scientific method. I can only place my hope in 
that intuitive grasp of reality which I believe is the means and purpose 
of genuine thought and real art. 

I must state at once that I do not expect to eliminate from this 
discussion an impulse toward what the British describe as wishful 
thinking and what Poles disparage as pious hopes. I doubt in fact whether 
this would be desirable or wise in creative thought. One of the most 
eloquent proofs of America’s importance in every walk of life is the 
fact that opinions about this country differ enormously. Whether held 
by a Frenchman, Englishman, Pole or Burmese, they are violent, sub- 
jective and invariably colored by such wishful thinking. To almost 
everyone, whether he plays a conscious role or merely acquiesces in the 
changes of our times, America and the American way of life symbolize 
in many ways the abandonment of old habits of action and thought, 
and embody a transformation not only of the political hierarchy of 
the world but of our very lives. 


A not trivial, though in some ways comical example of this sub- 
jectivity is the recent Homeric battle waged over Coca Cola in France. 
More was involved than the particular product: here was an attempt 
to resist an ever-growing power that threatened to move into areas 
abandoned by others and to drive out hesitant or weakening forces. The 
bottle of brown liquid, whose taste is still debated, seemed a kind of 
Sixth Column, and may indeed have been just that. For cultures express 
their force in terms of the unquestioned, conventional authority of the 
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customs and forms of everyday life, based on legend and tradition and 
they range from kitchen and cellar to the realm of moral principles. 

The horror that met the invasion by Coca Cola of areas under 
the ancient sway of Burgundy, Champagne and Perrier water—as well 
as the sharp sarcasms vented on real or imaginary shortcomings of the 
American cuisine, the worship of great baseball players in America 
(inconceivable to the European mind), the discomfort of drugstore 
breakfasts and the directness of American social protocol—were more 
than a defense of Perrier water, paté de foie gras or the aristocratic 
manners of the Faubourg St. Germain. In posters advertising American 
cookies and drugs on some highways in Europe, appalled European 
intellectuals and socialites saw the ruin of the only culture they regarded 
as genuine. Logical order could never enter into such a dispute, which 
has separated a Europe preoccupied with verbal formalities from an 
America not quite aware of its instincts nor able to decide whether 
the foundations or merely the superificial aspects of its culture were at 
stake. 

The fact is that the invasion of Europe by American tourists, 
reinforcing their demands and whims with the beneficial and therefore 
hateful dollar, is reciprocated by the influence of Europe, of France above 
all, on the same tourists. Americans often remain in Paris until they have 
lost the shirts off their backs. They are often brutally insulted. Never- 
theless, infected by the bacillus of Parisian charm, persuaded of their 
ignorance in matters of art, and with a truly American faith in the 
magic powers of study, they train their eyes and ears to respond to 
all the artistic and musical novelties of Europe. The miracles of the 
Parisian cuisine are to be found nowhere else, except in New York. Fifth 
Avenue shop-windows show gowns that in subtlety of hue and inventive 
refinement equal the most famous displays in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 
America, or New York at least, imports every masterpiece of the 


‘cuisine and of the art and theater of Europe, the plays of Giraudoux, 


Sartre, Anouilh, Roussin and Cocteau, and exceptional films, as well 
as some sadly inadequate in their Parisian provincialism. Here one 
also finds stars and meteors from Montmartre and St. Germain-des-Prés, 
every outstanding composer and conductor, even the most freakish, 
unacademic elements in painting and sculpture. Clearly America is 
especially susceptible to novelty, but “novelty” here includes European 
biographies and critical studies that give new luster to past writers and 
artists. 


The arrival of America in Europe and of American products 
in all the capitals and beaches of the Old World is thus accompanied 
by an ever more thorough penetration of Europe into American life. 
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If Europeans bewail the Americanization of Rome and Paris, inveterate 
Yankees might equally lament the Europeanization of New York. 

A Parisian or Roman provincial regards European influence on 
America as the light of Athens descending on Boetia. Justly proud 
of the giants of his native art, he usually knows as little of the tremendous 
sweep of American popular knowledge of painting, music and the theater, 
as of the number and splendor of American symphony orchestras, 
museums of classic and modern art, travelling exhibitions and theatrical 
groups. Still less does he know the great literature of America, which 
had influenced Europe long before its discovery by the Nobel Prize 
Institute. Melville and Thoreau, known to European intellectuals only 
by name, were not only masters of the literary craft but, like Tolstoy, 
Balzac, and Conrad, creators of their own worlds—worlds in no way more 
exotic for western Europe than the Russian cosmos. Who but the moon- 
struck New York madman, Edgar Allan Poe, initiated the most refined 
disciplines of modern European prose? Who was the forerunner of a re- 
volution still struggling for victory, and a patron of genuine poetic 
feeling and expression, if not the great Walt Whitman, spokesman for the 
social and political essence of Americanism? Henry James, a model 
for Conrad, who might also be called a precursor of Proust, became 
English by his own choice. But he was born and raised in an environ- 
ment that became the field of his Proustian observation. We Poles, 
who find so many of our native elements in Conrad’s view of the world, 
and who are so proud of the Polish exoticism of his style, should be well 
able to sense the depth of the problem of double nationality—not only 
in the great James but in T.S. Eliot, a man ever moved by the noblest 
disciplines and motives. 

No one with a critical sense will deny to modern American literature 
a powerful vision of reality and its own irresistibly suggestive con- 
ception of prose style. And while genuine writers everywhere have become 
aware of their calling and developed it in the light of such great 
beacons as Balzac, Tolstoy, Dostoyevski, Stendhal, Flaubert and Proust, 
we must also admit that a young writer finds ever fewer such beacons 
on the road European literature is now travelling. He must now often 
search for them outside Europe. 

The influence of Hemingway and Faulkner on European prose 
was the result not only of the revolt of young writers against Olympian 
deities too long enthroned and too sure of their rule: it also grew out 
of the need these writers felt for new elements to replace their hermetic 
literary cliques, the need for unity of feeling, thought and style,—in short, 
for a new literary continent. Europe here began for the first time to 
identify this continent with the utterly novel political and geographic 
continent—America. 
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It would be too simple and too academic to find in the art of 
great American prose writers merely another powerful expression of 
the extreme pessimism that sums up the experiences of our era and 
bears witness to our cultural collapse in the face of increasingly total 
mechanization. One might as unreasonably seek the source of Shakes- 
peare’s tragic sense in the brutalities of the Elizabethan age or trace the 
origin of Racine’s masterpieces to the ills and abuses of French absolut- 
ism. The power of O’Neill, Faulkner, and other American playwrights 
and novelists less known in Europe resides in their instinct for tragedy 
which finds in the life of an American farmer, beachcomber or traveling 
salesman the same contrasts of nostalgia and destiny, love and death, 
will and fate. Earlier great writers discovered these on a different plane, 
in the history of royal successions. Others, like Balzac, found them in 
the brilliant careers and failures of the conquerors of social and bourgeois 
Paris. Among modern novelists, Faulkner is a tragic writer in the 
purest sense. Despite the remote world of his origins and the unique- 
ness of his literary craft, he is of all great prose writers Conrad’s closest 
psychological counterpart. One might say after reading his Civil War 
series that he most nearly approximated Conrad’s conception of creative 
pessimism. 

As we approach American writing we must remember that the chances 
for an interpenetration of the European and American literatures are 
not equal. The style of life and thought in Europe, the manifold 
peculiarities and associations that form the climate of a play or novel 
written there, acquire in America a halo with which the equally attractive 
peculiarities of American literature cannot hope to be crowned abroad. 
Americans who seek to penetrate the strangeness of European art can, 
if they are determined, find innumerable clues and explanations. Unless 
he is carried away by the novelty and power of an American work, a 
European cannot and does not wish to ask himself whether he is pre- 
pared to comprehend it, whether his sensibility has not missed qualities, 
meanings and allusions that require a knowledge of America and of 
the style of feeling and life of this country. With no key to these 
mysteries, he loses interest in a work that appears utterly alien to him. 

To take only one example, Europe regards Mark Twain as a mere 
humorist who managed to force on the French or Polish reader a new 
and, as some believe, not the highest form of a definitely American 
humor. The truth is—Americans generally know this—that he was 
not only a great humorist but simply a great writer. To recognize this, 
Poles and Italians would have to cross the barrier of the American 
atmosphere and way of life, both as closed to them as are to an Amer- 
ican the mysteries concealed in the melodies and cadences of a Zeromski 
or a d’Annunzio. 
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The essential error of Europeans who criticize the United States 
does not lie in their ignorance of American artistic achievement or in 
their reluctance to recognize it. Mistakenly, they identify an entire 
culture with only certain of its manifestations, which, even when they 
are of the highest order, cannot encompass its totality, just as the flower 
of a plant cannot live without the whole plant, stem, leaves and the roots. 
Western European culture, which many sophisticated provincials iden- 
tify with refinements of literary style or collections of past curiosa, 
holds moral canons which bind equally devout Catholics and skeptical 
liberals—concepts produced by the dual heritage of Christian revelation 
and Roman law and embedded in a complex of Humanist ideals and the 
watchwords of the French Revolution. Never codified, the laws of this 
culture have lain somehow dormant in the instincts of every conscious 
European, and both the moral sense of great creative artists and the 
collective conscience have reacted infallibly to all deviations from them 
and to all offenses against their spirit. 

With no attempt to define precisely all the elements of this culture, 
to which Jules Lagneau’s remark applies—that the meaning in the 
French watchwords is understood by the heart but remains an enigma 
to the mind—all will probably agree that one cannot detach from a 
concept of European culture the ideal of the equality of man. 

This ideal, despite skeptical “capitalist” columnists and the alleged 
incompatibility of material prosperity with the eternal good, may not 
lead inevitably to utopian economic quality, but at least it maintains the 
principle of a minimum prosperity open to all. In contrast to the mystics, 
who are dedicated to ideals of renunciation and the privileges of the 
chosen few, the Catholic Church long ago launched a struggle for social 
progress, envisioning an earthly realization of the equality of man before 
God and regarding it not as an obstacle to the Kingdom of God on 
earth, but as one of the very foundations of that Kingdom. 

In the center of western culture the whole array of its creative 
forces thus formed an alliance in order to achieve a purpose. On this 
alliance the authenticity and further development of our culture now 
depend. Christian Democrats, orthodox and Fabian Socialists, social 
sentimentalists and collectivist Utopians have vied with each other to 
spread prosperity and evolve a system able to withstand the onrush of 
destruction that, in the form of an illusory social paradise, now threatens 
the entire west. 

Today there nevertheless remains a dangerous failure of real action, 
a crippling repression in the so-called universal social crusade of the west. 
The failure is portrayed clearly in the concluding line of Waiting for 
Godot: The characters repeat for the last time, “Let’s go,” as the curtain 
falls and no one takes a single step. Social psychoanalysis could find 
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here, as in every other inhibition, reluctance to face simple reality. For 
it is a delusion to assume that the inevitable social revolution in Europe 
can take place under the benevolent glances of philanthropists, in a 
gentle transition from one system to another, in the course of which 
“capitalists” will continue to enjoy all their wealth together with the 
comforts of a clear conscience—or, in other words to hope, as in the 
French saying, that things can both change and remain the same as 
before. 

Europe, which cannot be called capitalist, since social phenomena 
are not that simple, is unable to submit to such a social psychoanalysis 
today; exposure of the roots of the disease would require remedies that 
it could not now accept. And in the present state of European morale 
it could not really be expected. Some Europeans, who cling with stubborn 
folly to their old prejudices and who still equate Soviet materialism with 
so-called American materialism, unconsciously blind themselves to the 
truth in order to avoid the trials of sacrifice and redemption. 

Thus Europe cannot or does not wish to confront the dangers at 
hand. The cause of this lies primarily in the world of its prejudices and 
habits: its way of life, modelled on the French bourgeois virtues, which 
had triumphed in the Revolution and later degenerated into class egoism, 
retarding all social progress in a country whose very motto vowed to 
defend and to spread that progress. Democracy, the child of the French 
Revolution, developed to maturity on the fringes of the western world 
and became the way of life of monarchal Norway, Denmark and Sweden, 
while in its native Republic of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity it was 
despoiled of its name and relegated to the servant quarters by its illegit- 
imate offspring, the very bourgeoisie born on July Fourteenth. The 
middle class identified itself with this cruelly betrayed democracy, 
and middle class egoism arrested its final growth. Thus was perpetrated 
one of the great historical follies, which eased the way for Communist 
propaganda outcries against the total subjugation of western culture 
to capitalism and its debasement into an instrument of class oppression. 
Today France embodies and is the standard-bearer of the cultural entity 
-of Europe; but France cannot survive the disasters of our time without 
recognizing that ours is a social period, just as the Middle Ages were 
mystical, the eighteenth century intellectual, and the nineteenth century, 
which lingered until World War I, an era of nationalism. 

In a nation that so clearly typifies the bourgeois era, a socially 
decisive resolution of this supposed incongruity could resemble an ordeal 
by fire. When patchwork will no longer suffice, the social structure must 
be transformed. The egoism of the great French bourgeoisie must be 
overcome if there is to be a victory in Europe of genuine democracy 
based on the material well-being of the laboring masses. 
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The American social experiment, the economic emancipation of 
American workers, was effected in a different way in a society without 
feudal traditions, where democracy was becoming a tradition in itself. 
The field of this experiment was a capitalist empire of breath-taking 
dynamism, indomitable in its youthful power. In bourgeois European 
terms this involved the ability to resist successfully not only scruples 
of conscience but especially the power of organized labor—and this 
without bringing on the distant threat of revolution. In this land of 
private wealth, filled even today with magic possibilities for every boot- 
black and street vendor, where fortune may smile on the poor adventurer 
as on the most intrepid argonaut in quest of millions, in the very world 
where capitalism might have acquired an almost romantic halo and thus 
been absolved of its crimes, there took place an abrupt change which 
reconciled the economic, didactic and myth-breeding values of capitalism 
with social development and justice. If this change did not establish 
a permanent balance between the empire of capitalism and the new 
empire of labor, it did persuade both to effect a compromise that made 
possible a realization of the most daring and instinctive potentialities 
of the American dynamic. 

The New Dealers of Roosevelt claim the credit for this revolution. 
Basically, it was carried out independently of their doctrine or of Marx 
and the Fabians. Through a mighty expansion of the American economy 
and in an explosion of American vitality, it overcame all barriers in the 
path of its plans and destinies. The wrongs suffered by labor—latent 
with possibilities of widespread strikes and vengeance—hindered it 
no more than mechanical difficulties or problems in the supply of 
technical skill. 

Americans are innocently unaware of the broad significance of this 
achievement. The inflamed labor issue has been quieted by a remedy 
of tremendous consequences not only for America but for the world. 
Americans see in the agreement negotiated by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson with the workers at General Motors nothing more than a 
laudable professional action within the automobile industry. They do not 
suspect that this social peace, concluded between the doges of Detroit 
and the consuls of the republic of Labor, ensures that near-paradise 
with which the noblest Utopians and most erudite social reformers of the 
old continent try in vain to enter. 


A paradise is not of this world; it is an ideal. Querulous or petty- 
minded people can easily demonstrate that the American worker's pros- 
perity does not bring him the well-being for which European theoreticians 
of happiness have spilled so much ink and even bourgeois and proletarian 
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blood. If he knew his Aristotle, an American worker could reply by 
quoting the aphorism about the theater—the play was marvellous even 
though it did not observe the three unities. Nothing expresses better 
this non-classical happiness than the spontaneous reply to this writer 
of a Ukrainian worker who, even when asked how long he had been 
in America, said: “Twenty years already . . . and every day I want 
to kiss the pavement for being able to walk on it.” 

The /iterati of Paris, London, and pre-war Warsaw, who complain 
speciously of the artistic and intellectual “backwardness” of America, 
suffer here from a lack of atmosphere and find it impossible to draw 
creative inspiration from the soil of a country without ancient cathedrals, 
honest vins de pays, and tables at sidewalk cafés. These are the crusaders 
of western culture who, unconsciously and also inhumanly, would restrict 
that culture to a few insignificant gourmets absorbed in intellectual 
Chinese puzzles, in little games that amuse the readers of scattered and 
rather old-fashioned literary monthlies. It has never occurred to them 
that this country, which their oversensitive nerves find so uncomfortable, 
and which in fact may not be comfortable for Europeans accustomed to 
an old-world scale of values, has bestowed a decent life on millions 
of people. In European capitals of culture and refinement these millions 
were thrust aside from any culture and condemned to an infamous 
struggle for mere light, heat and crumbs of bread. A few steps away 
trom the touchingly beautiful cathedrals and inspiring cafés, they 
lived the lives of outcasts and could look forward to nothing but the 
charity of their betters or a Bolshevik massacre. 

A pamphlet on the noble French attempt at Boismandeau to build 
a utopian European community speaks of the humiliation and sense of 
inferiority from which French workers suffer. We read this in America 
and can scarcely picture it. We meet American workers every day. We 
know that they have their own homes, their cars, their Frigidaires, their 
television sets and their tuxedos. Here the idea of a worker looked down 
upon, defenseless against exploitation and deprived of comforts reserved 
for wealthier citizens, seems a spectre from a far-off world, somehow 
compounded of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Zola’s fiction. 

In the United States the acute problem of social distinctions has 
been blunted by taxation. In proportion to their fortunes, men of fabul- 
ous wealth have been taxed for the benefit of the state, which is to say, 
the mass of its individual citizens. 

So heavily taxed, the rich man is no longer envied by the increas- 
ingly prosperous workers. If there were bitterness among the workers 
today such as existed before the era of Theodore Roosevelt and even up 
to that of Franklin Roosevelt, it would be a pathological excess in the 
mind of a basically well-off property-owner, whether he were a mechanic 
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in Detroit or a steel worker in Pittsburgh. Naturally not all American 
laborers dwell in what a newcomer from the Renault or Citroén works 
in France would regard as an Arcadian idyll. Pennsylvania miners, like 
the Polish miners of Katowice and Dabrow, still pass their days in dark- 
ness and coal dust. This problem has not been solved even by those who 
have brought down nobles, peasants, and burghers to the very depths of 
misery in order to open a “paradise” for the workers, and who now ex- 
plain to them that this paradise requires overtime hours spent in the 
bowels of the earth to win the battle of hero of labor, or, as Mickiewicz 
would say, hero of slavery. 

Communism, which can often rely on the weakness, satiety or snob- 
bishness of intellectuals and the rich, finds that American workers are 
the social class most decidedly opposed to the Soviet. Whereas they 
might be expected to accept readily the ultimate practical objectives of 
Soviet policy, the fact is that they respond instinctively to every offensive 
and initiative of American foreign policy vis 4 vis Russia. 


When the somber, magnificently theatrical General MacArthur 
entered New York like a triumphant emperor, in European, almost Or- 
iental pomp, he was welcomed by more than a politically unthinking 
mob, avid for the spectacular. He was welcomed by New Yorkers who 
recognized in the great tragic Commander petty envies and hatreds not 
unlike their own disgruntlement over government taxes, as well as by 
ordinary morally sound citizens, sensitive to the spell of greatness and 
ashamed of the wrong done to a famous American. In that crowd of mil- 
lions he was also greeted by American workers who lined up on the dock 
in solid ranks. They shouted their welcome and paid their homage. In 
face of the dangers that threatened the United States they felt a strong 
sense of solidarity with the great Proconsul and shared with the whole 
nation the deep emotion evoked by that historic return. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt seemed as accessible and straightfor- 
ward as a character in a morality play; he was in fact mysterious and 
complex. He was a patrician worshipped by the common people in a 
way that no ther such leader of the American nation had been since 
Jackson. He was the undoubted though only partly knowing, creator 
of a new class of contented, politically independent citizens capable of 
defending their rights and property. To paraphrase a French saying, 
this class might be called the infantry of the great Republic. Here, as 
often happens, a large task undertaken for a definite purpose achieved 
more than that purpose and served ends never intended by its author. 

If we can hope to see the fateful results of the monstrous Yalta 
agreements repaired in the future, if America abandons the illusions there 
consecrated and perseveres through winding paths toward the great 
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highway of its policy, it will be because that policy is not opposed by 
hungry masses swayed by the Communist mirage and ready to resort to 
strikes and other forms of pressure on behalf of their self-styled Moscow 
ally. On the contrary: contented, prosperous workers will continue to 
urge the government to act to protect their gains against an emancipa- 
tion laden with horror, a Pyrrhic victory of the proletariat. 

Well acquainted with its friends and enemies in the United States, 
Moscow persistently attacks President Eisenhower, the late Robert Tafet, 
Governor Dewey, Secretary of State Dulles, and a host of others. It is 
not difficult to persuade a French or Polish factory worker that these 
names are symbols of a plot hatched by Wall Street and the Pentagon 
to forestall the victory of the proletariat. But such names, so easily used 
for propaganda, are not the only ones on the Moscow blacklist. There 
are many others, mentioned reluctantly because they are those of the most 
determined opponents of Communism, of leaders who won their spurs 
in the struggle for the rights and prosperity of the workers. 

William Green and Philip Murray, the two late leaders of the 
largest trade unions; John L. Lewis, the Napoleon of the miners and 
scourge of mine-owners; and young Walter Reuther, who many believe 
is destined for greater future tasks and who is the one distinguished 
American singled out for a Bolshevik murder attempt—these four men 
were and are enemies of Communism, the more formidable because they 
command powerful and disciplined armies in a field that the Bolsheviks 
would like to regard as their own. 

In the anti-communist stand of the majority of American workers 
lies the fundamental difference between the American revolution and 
the experiment in Great Britain, where, in contrast to France, so much 
has been done for the well-being of the laboring masses. The difference 
lies in part, of course, in the differing geographical situation of Eng- 
land and America. American prosperity results also, however, from the 
loose-jointed unity of feeling, thought and action that might be described 
an Americanism, as well as from its natural wealth and dynamism. It is 
irrelevant that the English reforms were undertaken in the name of Fab- 
ian morality and summoned the propertied class to sacrifices consider- 
ably more painful than the burdens of taxation imposed on American 
millionaires. The vitality of the American experiment is conditioned 
and fully safeguarded by its organic structure and growth, by an inter- 
mingling of good and evil, by all sorts of contradictions and upsurgings 
that elude every theory, and by the irrational, which has always deter- 
mined the power and novelty of epochs and empires. 

This lack of order even in major industrial centers makes it dif- 
ficult to predict the future course of efforts that have produced the 
prototype of the American worker, reconciled capital with labor, 
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extended both prosperity and personal freedom, and given to trade 
unions power in matters affecting labor conditions without allowing 
them to exercise more than a trifling influence on the political views 
of the organized workers. 


The thesis advanced here in an attempt to define the phenomenon 
of Americanism rests on the notion of an instinct that reaches beyond 
theories and in fact usually precedes them. This is the collective, scarcely 
developed instinct of a people that numbers as many nationalities as 
the Soviet Union, an instinct of wealth, of fullness of life and love of 
innovation, which can find a social solution independently of European 
doctrines and thus enable the Genoa, Venice and Florence of the 
American continent to integrate into a modern equivalent of ancient 
Rome. 

Pessimists who doubt the existence of this sound instinct will naturally 
oppose the hope of such a solution. They will cite instances of average 
Americans whom they find completely indifferent to public affairs, in- 
herently isolationist, and unable even to adjust themselves to military 
service, that necessary shield of a foreign policy of wide range. The 
answer to all this lies in the last fifty decisive years, when the American 
people gave proof of an altogether contrary tendency and went to war 
twice, although American territory was not threatened. In World War I, 
as in the Korean War, American soldiers fought for aims that lay far 
beyond narrow national interests or that, at least, interpreted those 
interests very broadly. While it is true that America was attacked in 
World War II, the response to this attack was a battle on all fronts, 
the offer of material and military aid to every ally and the transforma- 
tion of an initially defensive war into a great crusade that vanquished 
the direct enemy and brought about the crushing defeat of the European 
oppressor of that time. 


It would be absurd to assume that three wars in a half-century 
could have been imposed on the American nation by its leaders 
through an abuse of public quiescence and of their own high postion. 
It would be as futile to pretend to measure the spirit with which 
American soldiers three times acquitted themselves of their duties. 
Optimists, along with pessimists, may choose to be scandalized by the 
clamor of American soldiers to be sent home after the second World 
War—but they may also wonder why these soldiers, enjoying the 
comforts of prosperity and brought up on the Monroe Doctrine, were 
ready without fervor but also without protest to fight in theaters of 
war, more distant than was Pearl Harbor from Los Angeles or New 
York. 
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The seductive political genius of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
prepared and sustained the great effort in World War II. His great 
personality, endowed with the ability to move the spirits of men, 
ceaselessly exerted a suggestive, almost magnetic influence. We find 
the condition altogether changed, however, when we reflect on the 
entry of the United States into the Korean War. In this case the decision 
was made by a man who had been judged in most contradictory ways— 
violently ridiculed by his opponents, and overwhelmed by the sym- 
pathies of the common people, for what were the undoubted qualities 
of his character; a man who could not exert moral leadership even 
within his own party. President Truman, who will present great dif- 
ficulties to future historians seeking to correct wrong evaluations by 
some of his contemporaries, took the risk of a dictatorial if admittedly 
legal decision to meet Soviet aggression with active resistance. He 
was not guided by vision, but by the impulse of an average American 
to act not only in the immediate interests of the country, but also 
against more distant dangers and in terms of still undefined future 
tasks. President Truman, like Queen Victoria, thought exactly as did 
the majority of his fellow countrymen; his solid mediocrity had the gift 
of feeling the common pulse. He knew that a Texas farmer or a worker 
in Detroit would not rush into battle like a Polish lancer or a Warsaw 
newsvendor, yet would let his sons and brothers go off to the war, 
and would pay the taxes needed to sustain it, if in a challenge to the 
United States the Soviets were to cross the intangible line that cannot 
be infringed without stirring ordinary Americans to action. 

“To be a nation,” said Renan, “means to have done great things in 
common in the past, and to wish to do them in common in the future.” 
Great things obviously include the achievements of industrial genius, 
great commercial undertakings, scientific expeditions, a system of 
schools, a profusion of museums and hospitals. Surely the multitudes 
of immigrants who were driven by poverty from their native lands 
and found in America prosperity and a sense of unlimited opportunities, 
have long ago been cemented into a great nation, proud of its gigantic 
cities, its riches as if in a Thousand and One Nights, and the astonishing 
dimensions of its productivity of goods and machines. 

However lofty the dreams, however cherished the ideals of the 
American nation whose Constitution sanctified the pursuit of happiness 
as one of the foundations of the state, the unity suggested by Renan 
is never complete until it has been tested in hours of common struggle, 
victory, defeat and mourning: until—not to shrink from the terrible, 
hackneyed phrase—it has been cemented with blood shed in common. 
America, emerging as a philosophers’ Republic and the heir of the 
Encyclopaedists (for America was that heir, not France of the great 
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Revolution, born in the bloody confusions of Rousseau’s follies), 
found no other path to freedom and the longed-for rule of reason than 
the blood- soaked roads of war that forever testify to the unreason of man, 

Fought at a time when the population of the United States was ten 
times smaller than today, the fratricidal Civil War between the North 
and the South devoured half as many American lives as the hitherto 
inconceivable weapons of World War II. Margaret Mitchell, in her 
excellent Gone With The Wind, a novel neglected by European con- 
noisseurs, has convincingly rendered the tragedy of that cleft, the 
scars of which have not yet healed today. This tragedy still moves the 
imagination of the greatest American writers, like Faulkner, and seems 
tc open forever like an abyss between the vanquished aristocratic, 
poetical and impractical South, and the Yankee, that ruthless, self- 
made victor who is enemy to all tradition. This cleavageweighs even 
today on the internal politics of the United States. Only the sentimental 
legend of Eisenhower could break the century-old traditions of Southern 
support for democratic party candidates, escaping the old stigma of 
republican as plunderer. The Confederate flag, which Jefferson Davis 
unfurled, still appears from time to time at the rallies of belligerent 
and riotous “nationalists” from Atlanta or New Orleans. 

Nevertheless, these and similar displays of the stifled superiority 
complex of separatist South do not in the least mean that the unity of 
America, gained at the price of the tragedy of Civil War, is not the 
property of the whole American nation, or that descendants of Scarlett 
O’Hara, however debased the traditions of their former splendor, 
would ever voluntarily renounce the unity that was imposed on them 
by violence. They themselves regard it by now as a guarantee of their 
prosperity and as part of their own legitimate history. Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address, a political and literary document unequalled in the 
history of any other nation, has shown with unique simplicity the 
depth of the tragic paradox that high aims cannot be achieved without 
the use of physical force, and has given new meaning to an old truth: 
the value of struggle and sacrifice. With the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence itself, Lincoln’s address became for the American people the 
most important expression of their united aspirations. In speaking of 
a government “of the people, by the people, for the people,” it gave the 
most perfect definition of political democracy, and made heartfelt the 
ideal embodied in constitutional forms—permanent, sensible and free 
from demagogy and extremism. That historic speech, equally great as 
an action and as a literary monument, laid bare the inevitable and tragic 
contradiction of tendencies in conflict: on the one hand, the dream of 
rule by the people as an embodiment of the “pursuit of happiness” in- 
scribed in the Declaration of Independence; and on the other, the urge 
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to struggle and sacrifice, which, if not denying personal happiness, re- 
moved it to a realm of almost mystical vision. 

The Civil War was both a confirmation of the ideals of American 
democracy and tragic doubt of the possibility of an integral idealism. 
In this sense it cannot be said whether its lesson points to the lofty 
aims that inspired it or to the cost of a victory gained by means incom- 
patible with the pursuit of personal happiness. The fact remains that 
the Civil War never became an embarrassing page of history, but is 
an event deeply fascinating to men of letters and students of history. It 
is not the magnificent, handsome, and conventionally moral Washington, 
the father of the American people, but the physically strange vessel 
of spiritual and perhaps other secrets, Lincoln, doomed to a life of 
ceaseless struggle and to death at the hand of a murderer, who embodies 
for the average American the secret of the greatness, contradictions 
and essence of the American people. 

The number of works that appear year after year to swell the 
vast literature devoted to Lincoln and the Civil War should convince 
European sceptics that their deep-rooted idea of an American aversion 
to the past, or of the priority Americans give to what is and will be 
rather than to what once was, is somewhat over-simplified. Never- 
theless it is certain that the American reader, even if he is not always 
aware of it, searches in the biographies of Lincoln and histories of the 
War of Secession for links with the present and for signposts of the 
future. Besides fortifying his faith in democracy, he could not help 
learning the difficult lesson that the road to great achievement is often 
drenched with blood and strewn with the bodies of the dead. 

Americans, who are the descendants of Pilgrims and heirs of the 
first Mayflower passengers—farmers of Anglo-Saxon stock interbred 
with the Indian natives they all but exterminated; who include the 
children of unemployed landless exiles from Italy, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, and of German colonists and Jewish shopkeepers born in 
Czernovits, Kaluszyn or Berlin (millionaires with fortunes that exceed 
the annual budgets of many a European state), the Irish, who have 
grown in America into a powerful, conservative clan still loyal to the 
hatreds and myths of their native land, and the Negroes who, despite 
the continued opposition of the South, in spite of all obstacles and 
restrictions, move onward along an ever less stony road, from Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to the offices of municipal administration and federal 
delegations—all these men and women of different races, nationalities, 
conditions, beliefs, superstitions and manners, carrying in their blood 
the heritage of European rivalries, hatreds and national and social 
animosities, have produced, if not an entirely new and solid nation, 
a great society bound together by common interests and opportunities, 
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by the blessings of liberty cherished in common and by room for life 
open to all. To stress that these people want peace, and that they 
will do everything possible to keep it, is not merely to repeat a pro- 
paganda commonplace, but to state the simple truth—the deepest in- 
stinct of American democracy. 

During the past fifty years these men and women left their homes 
three times, abandoned their riches gathered by hard work or ingenuity, 
and despite all official isolationism of the nation, shrugged onto their 
traditionally pacifist shoulders the military uniforms of an army that 
grew in the space of that half-century from volunteer ranks of armed 
cowboys into the greatest military power the world had ever seen—an 
army that today remains the sole guarantee of freedom where it still 
survives and the only hope of its revival where it now lies overwhelmed. | h 
Pershing’s regiments that turned the uncertain scales of victory in 
favor of a liberal Europe, Eisenhower’s armies that routed the Germans 
on all the battlefields of the west, or the divisions of MacArthur, c 
Ridgway and Van Fleet, which, though entangled in most unfortunate } r 
political factors, yet shed their blood in distant Korea for the sake | l 
of that liberty which is indivisible for the entire world—all these 
veterans, celebrating their soldierly anniversaries in ribald songs and g 
hard drinking, the dead and the invalid, who are never remembered | 5 
in songs or poetry—have they not all accomplished great things in f 
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common? And can there be any doubt that their brothers and sons, 
without a trace of pathos or bravado, will accomplish great things in 5 
the future? And must we not acknowledge that they have already pas- 
sed through the baptism that Renan ascribes to societies that are ’ 
determined to become nations? 5 


At the root of almost all false and therefore dangerous judgments 
in our times lies the lack of imagination of those charlatans and sooth- 
sayers who are unable in the parallels they draw to reach beyond 
periods in history that are supposed to have shaped Europe’s course, 
such as the Middle Ages or the French Revolution. They seem un- } 
aware that a generation is still living that came into this world while 
an empire which once embraced one half of the world was being 
finally destroyed in the Spanish-American War. That generation still } 
remembers the time when the Princes of Bulgaria and Rumania were 
vassals of the Sultan. It remembers imperial Vienna competing with 
Paris in the charm of its attractions and in its pomp and carefree life, 
remembers the power of the Tsars, the dazzling wealth of St. Petersburg 
and the realm of the Hohenzollerns, so full of raw force and preparing 
for new conquests. Before the eyes of that generation the star of the 
Ottomans was extinguished and Turkey, once the terror of European 
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capitals, declined to an Asiatic state with shrunken frontiers, without 
memories and without dreams. The few years that followed the col- 
lapse of the Hapsburgs sufficed to turn a leading center of attraction, 
a pre-eminent center of music, into a provincial city, scarcely able 
to hide its poverty from the eyes of a diminishing number of tourists. 

The malachite palaces of the Tsars, the spell of the St. Petersburg 
carnival amidst the sparkle of candelabras and champagne evoked in 
the verses of Eugene Onegin, the orgies, cruelties, crimes and at- 
tractions—even the very name of Peter’s capital—became but a legend 
of a dim past, incomprehensible to younger generations. Berlin, which 
twice dispatched its armies to conquer the world and was twice on 
the threshold of victory, was reduced to a heap of rubble. Our time 
has seen the awakening of Asia brought about by the pressures of the 
Bolshevik imperialists and well-meant sermons on democracy from 
across the Pacific—an awakening of incalculable consequence, that 
cannot be repressed. Our times have seen the undermining of the 
remnants of European colonialism, which could exist only as long as 
long its very principle had not been questioned. 

All these revolutions have occurred within the memory of a single 
generation and, like the eruptions of scores of mighty, hitherto dormant 
volcanoes, have changed the shape of the world. We are the wit- 
nesses of a transformation that cannot be held within the narrow 
borders of European history. The European traditions, criteria and 
taboos, which had seemed to us the measure of the universe, have now 
been decisively bypassed by universal history; all the possibilities of 
the so-called European chessboard, which once decided the fate of 
all continents for centuries, have been exhausted. The cards with 
which the political game has been played have dropped from the 
hands of the former masters of that game, and the game itself is now 
taking place at a different table. To measure this transformation one 
would have to reach back far beyond that Revolution which once 
seemed great to us, even beyond the somnolent models of the humanism 
of the Middle Ages, as far back as the migrations of nations and the 
growth of the empires of antiquity. 

The Soviet conquest of eastern Europe, a center of powerful demo- 
graphic forces that adheres naively and fanatically to principles we 
feel are a monopoly of the West, is one symptom of history that has 
upset the political, cultural and moral equilibrium of Europe. Libera- 
tion from this subjugation is the first condition of a moral renais- 
sance in Europe and of the preservation of western culture on the 
continent as a whole. 

“Cultures die like human beings,” said Paul Valéry, the most 
skeptical observer of our time, who yet remained most faithful to the 
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heritage of our culture. Cultures die when they have said their last 
word, when they have given final and perfect expression to their con- 
tent; like human beings, they die of the exhaustion of their biological 
potencial, and like human beings, they find immortality in their works, 
Buried under the ruins of their monuments, under the tomb of their 
vanquished defenders, after centuries of oblivion, they can suddenly 
reappear from beneath the earth in the marble-hewed, torn limbs of 
their gods, demigods and saints, and their voice, stilled centuries ago, 
resounds again and forever, handing along the marching centuries 
names and works cleansed by death and winged by legend. The symp- 
toms of this biological decay of culture are of course not as measut- 
able by learned physicians as the exhaustion of the human heart. 
It would be easy to confront various prophecies of the end of European 
culture by facts that demonstrate the unceasing artistic creativity, the 
technical progress, the bliss of millions of human beings who swarm 
into the capitals, temples and beaches of that so-called dying world, 
and who draw from its “exhausted” springs a beverage of undefinable 
sweetness and unequalled flavor. 


Optimists can draw comfort from the mistakes of others who 
have for so long predicted the end of Europe. They can point to the 
cloudy, learned discourses of Spengler that come after the pedestrian 
Zola, who at the end of Nama symbolized the decay of our world in 
a prostitute dying of a monstrous disease while drunken crowds stag- 
ger through the streets of Paris greeting a war that will end in their 
destruction. Sober men who put no trust in prophecies will answer: 
And what then—? The Paris of Zola’s naiveté survived the disaster of 
German invasion, the shame of betrayal and the misfortune of an- 
nexation. Not only did the walls of its churches, museums and palaces 
defy these calamities of defeat, but at the turn of the century France it- 
self rose from them stronger and happier to one of its most glorious 
epochs, to dazzle the world with its wealth and unsurpassed taste, the 
spell of its way of life, and a constellation of brilliant stars in every field 
of art. In defiance of all moralists and moralities, fifty yeras after the 
defeat at Sedan, history enacted a scene that reversed Zola’s prophecy 
and negated the symbolism of Nana. For the soldiers who had wiped 
out the disgrace of Sedan marched under the Arch of Triumph and Paris 
echoed not with more shouts of unthiriking and baseless hope but with 
a song of victory that restored to France the provinces lost half a century 
before, and with the names of generals that were to cancel in the natio- 
nal legend the inglorious Marshals of the Second Empire. And at that 
very moment Proust was concluding his monstrous, magnificent epic, 
with its description of decay and corruption that was to surpass anything 
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that provincial Zola believed might rouse the conscience of a dying 
world. 

This instance alone should serve as a warning not to seek in cor- 
ruption of manners, or in comparisons with Byzantium or the Rome of 
Nero, evidence on which to base death-sentences on cultures; for these, 
like human beings, have their own secrets, more profound and com- 
plicated than moralists on the verge of becoming totalitarians could 
suspect. Yet it remains certain, as Valéry has said, that cultures die like 
human beings; they cannot last forever, and death is the inescapable end 
of their very existence. 

Authentic Europeans, not those who, decadent in their sophistica- 
tion, obstinately defend the most brutal Byzantine diseases of our culture, 
but those who struggle to rescue its genuine content in monuments of 
law, masterpieces of art and patriarchal beauty of manner, have no 


choice but to fight on for the preservation of this culture and for the re- 


construction of principles on which its heritage depended, and the denial 
of which sounded the knell of Europe. Such a struggle must call on 
the tragic instincts, most rare in Europe today because they are regarded 
as fatal to material and intellectual comfort—instincts that compel us 
to witness and survive the spectacle of a new world at hand and the 
natural death of our own cultural past. This death—though it sets 
trembling the frightened rabbits, great and small, led by a Maurice in- 


capable of the tragic approach—need not display the violence of a new 


Pompeii or Hiroshima; it can arrive merely as a gentle, undramatic 
underscoring of old and hidden signs of moral and material bankruptcy. 

Vienna was not bombed in World War I. Its museums and parks, 
its enchanting garden restaurants and concert halls remained untouched; 
its conductors, its Oscar Strauss, Lehar and Kalman remained; the state 
secretaries and philanderers of Schnitzler and Rittner, the charming 
“Wiener Schaetzchen” and the unique “Gutentagsagers,” even the arch- 
dukes, imperial counsellors and ladies of the Court survived the down- 
fall of the Hapsburgs. All these, untouched by any tragic sense, were 
ready to go on as a choir of many millions, singing the “Hinreissende 
Waelzer” without which it seemed Europe could not exist. The end of 
World War II and the incessant volcanic transformations that then shook 
the world caused other demises as peaceful as the end of imperial Vien- 
na. Recorded by no seismograph, these were not comprehended by pup- 
pets who danced on to the old rhythms as if they were dead inhabitants 
of dead cities, vestigial specimens of a vanished culture. Today there 
is no need for a stern professor of the old style or for an unruly, naive 
anarchist, like the child in Hans Andersen’s Tale, to disturb in their 
nakedness dancing spectress who believe themselves clad in regal 
mantles. 
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Europe is rightly proud of its past cultural achievements, its art 
treasures, inexhaustible despite the eagerness of American museums, its 
ever new intellectual lights who can silence their American interlocu- 
tors with brilliant quotations from the classics. But in the wish to base 
its pre-eminence on an established ascendancy in the realms of art and 
intellectual speculation, Europe forgets an old truth: that not such 
values alone, and not always such values at all, have determined whether 
a civilization was strong and viable. 

In Rome we find the example of an empire that lived by its Greek 
inheritance in the realm of art, and lived also by wars, under the merci- 
less contempt of Greek exiles and refugees. But this empire laid the 
foundations of the modern world. It extended the range of Greek, and 
jater of Christian culture, and it translated into pratical terms the code 
of beliefs, moral principles and manners that without Roman aggres- 
siveness and robust practicality would never have gone beyond the Greek 
Acropolis and PEN clubs of Athens. 

Some are able to confront the problems raised by the suddenly re- 
vealed interdependence of all continents: they are aware of the tragedy 
of millions of peoples of all races, civilizations and faiths, already victims. 
of cruel wars and bloody internal conflicts or thereatened by newly per- 
fected bombs and the horror of so-called social and national liberations. 
Such persons must consider it foolish and near-sighted to undertake to 
defend our great western and Christian culture merely in terms of its 
more picturesque, refined and hermetic symbols—decorations that serve 
only a privileged minority and often mask egoisms and spiritual per- 
versions in conflict with that very culture. 


The writer recently received from a colleague in Europe a most 
complementary letter about one of his recent works. By way of appre- 
ciation and friendly solicitude for the spiritual well-being of an author 
whose writing he found so much to his taste, he concluded with the ex- 
clamation, “I can imagine how you must feel, there in America!” 

If I may speak of the personal experiences that impelled me to put 
these reflections on paper, I should like to convey an impression that em- 
braces ten years of toilsome effort of acclimatization by an immigrant 
unhorsed from the European Pegasus. Perhaps it could serve as a con- 
cise summary of the thoughts and observations expressed in these pages. 
It seems to me that the greatest obstacle to an understanding of Amer- 
ica by emigrants from “happier” countries of traditions and habits of 


thought like those of Poland, is a complete inability to perceive exactly 


these phenomena which are most significant and favorable in Amer- 
ican life—an insensitivity of our retina to the authentic images and a 
simultaneous sharpening of our awareness of everything that could 
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offend the European eye. The simpler explanations of such misun- 
derstanding, which say merely that there is a basic opposition between 
essentially European taste and emotional habits and the more typical 
manifestations of Americanism, are based on criteria too flimsy for such 
large questions. 


In the first place, the very immensity of the American land and 
life is an obstacle to awareness of their complexity. A European, whose 
sense of superiority usually colors his observations, is not necessarily 
struck at once by the size of the phenomena; to him they do not appear 
gigantic at all. Lost in the turmoil of an enormous, alien world, he does 
not grasp dimensions, contradictions and validity. Standing in the depth 
of the fantastic canyons of lower Manhattan, that modern, outsized Flor- 
ence, he does not feel the height of the buildings towering above him. 
Not until he has seen New York from the far bank of one of its two 
rivers will he be able to measure its power and cruel, unrivalled beauty. 

Granted that any search in America for the charms and comforts 
of European individualism, for the atmosphere that was the breath of 
our life in Europe, must lead—despite all the attractions of Greenwich 
Village, of the far niente of the South and of the French cuisine in New 
Orleans—to the conclusion that America lacks these charms. Is there 
then nothing that draws us toward America? As in every profound ex- 
perience, so in our readjustment from familiarity with the European play 
of life to a perception of the momentarily invisible attractions of Amer- 
ica, a creative effort of the imagination is required. 

If we can succeed in overcoming our proud conviction that the only 
possible culture lies in manners, attitudes, superstitions and achievements 
that provide the individual exclusively with the greatest scope for aesthetic 
and intellectual insights, and if we can imagine a civilization whose pur- 
pose is to resolve the conflict between individual and collective interests 
—a discrepancy that persists in the balance-sheet of our own culture— 
our eyes will open to the real beauty and greatness of America. Then 
we shall discover the hitherto concealed meanings and charms of Amer- 
ican life, not as diminished in comparisons with an entirely different 
world, but measured in its own being. 


This discovery can come as a rich blessing and revelation that had 
seemed unattainable to the offspring of tired Europe. We shall see a 
world of contradictions, torn in great convulsions between primitive and 
brutal force and a nostalgia for moral order. A world impassioned and 
bloodthirsty in its lust for material gain but reaching at the same time 
toward a masterful and myth-creating poetry. A world whose spiritual 
mystery is symbolized by two equally powerful landscapes in glaring 
conflict: the monotonous, grisly desert and the heavenward soaring 
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metropolis, more populous than many a European country—a world 
that shares with the old continent all its madness and all the dangers, 
except the one fatal danger of hypnotic enslavement to the past, and the 
fear that tomorrow may never come. 


The certainty that tomorrow exists, recently expressed in the 


remark of the great tragic writer, Faulkner, that the world has not 


yet been wholly created, is for America neither a program nor a com- 
mand issued by totalitarian rulers. Anything but a symptom of spir- 
itual decay or artificial rejuvenation, it is the voice of an instinct so 
potent that a world-weary newcomer from Europe, whose cloak bears 
marks of all the battles of the old world, scarcely notices that without 
having lived to see any of his hopes fulfilled he succumbs to the 
boon of hope itself. Hope in an unknown, dangerous future that bristles 
with every imaginable pitfall and defies the claims of moralists and 
philosophers, but nevertheless a future. And sometimes thanks to the 
primitive, irrational emotion that America evokes, we forget to care 
whether it evolves in strict accord with our moral prescriptions, and 
embrace that disorderly future even as we see it strangely, alas, in the 
light of our old patterns. 

In all this I have no wish to absolve the future of its inevitable 
crimes, blunders and follies, nor to draw a blank check on the account 
of the life force, which has justified so many stupidities and crimes 
within living memory. It is probably true that the final outcome of 
any historical adventure mocks expectation and almost always bursts 
the dam erected by its creators. Crusades undertaken for religious ends 
frequently led to the discovery of new trade routes. At the end of 
Columbus’ voyage to India, unforeseen and incalculable, lay America. 
Thus we can perhaps rely on that hope of which the profound sense is 
expressed in the paradox that “humanity has never erred.” 

Through the twilight of prehistoric caves that shadowed murder and 
death, amid the delusions of whole epochs, across how many blind 
quests for the absolute embodiment of this unerring humanity that in 
its name would even exterminate humanity itself, in the dreams that 
have enveloped whole continents, burying tribes of countless millions 
in a narcotic trance and obliterating with dust the great highways of 
history, at various spots on the planet a light has always penetrated 
and glowed, to reveal a new path toward the mysterious end that we 
have given the all-embracing and most deeply enchanting name of 
human fate. 

Today only the thoughtless and irresponsible can doubt that 
one of these paths is America. Here is no straight highway, built for 
the convenience of travelling salesmen with slogans, but an authentic 
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path of continual struggle. From this struggle may emerge not an 
enormous replica of past experiences, but a new moral and social 
experience. Who could have imagined in the profligate days of 
Henry VIII or amid the piracies and cruelties of Elizabethan England, 
the virtuous England of good Queen Victoria? Thus no one could 
foresee in the America of hundred years ago—conveniently isolated 
from old-world epidemics by the Monroe Doctrine—the America of 
today, which maintains to the world that the affairs of all continents 
are of legitimate American concern. 


The American experiment was undertaken as a practical embodi- 
ment not so much of rationalism as of the humanitarianism of the 
great European reformers, and guided—almost like Plato’s ideal Repub- 
lic—by men whose equals Europe has never produced in such an un- 
broken succession, men like Adams, Jefferson and Monroe, who were 
true men of thought and quite unlike the incendiaries who led the 
French Revolution. This experiment was given solid reality by Lincoln 
in a tragic war that was followed by an extension and enhancement of 
freedom, and reinforced by the impractical Woodrow Wilson, whose 
importance is still underestimated. Later it was to dispatch beyond 
the American borders military forces to rescue the liberty of the world. 
Whatever deformations its main theme has undergone, whatever its 
inner contradictions, it cannot be compared with the Marxian experi- 
ment, bred in the penumbra of perpetual slavery, which is pathological 
and, in its so-called rationality, insane. 


Against all tradition and almost against its own will, the United 
States has set out to undertake tasks which Europe can no longer 
discharge and to achieve aims on which the fate of our civilization 
depends; in doing so, it must avoid the errors Europe has committed 
in the failure, or loss, of its basic instinct—a loss that remains the most 
powerful ally of the totalitarians who threaten it. A country of almost 
unrestricted liberties, of harbors open to all, the United States must 
nevertheless, in order to preserve and extend these liberties, compromise 
and impose the disciplines that go with any great achievement. Such 
restrictions have their equivalents in the structure and customs of all 
great nations, even those that profess to be rudely shocked today by so- 
called American reactionism. 

We should of course not blind ourselves to changes that result 
from some of the restrictions being imposed on American freedom; 
we should even recognize that the threat to some American liberties 
is not merely temporary. Legitimate fears have been expressed that 
restrictions imposed only as a means to higher ends might become 
ends in themselves. Against these fears, however, we do well to look 
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at the main, enduring fact—the American tradition of liberty, never 
essentially endangered since it can always compromise with common 
sense. This tradition has endowed the President with prerogatives so 
wide that they would be regarded in other countries as almost dictatorial. 
And yet they in no way infringe on the legislative power, and give full 
control of the nation to its true rulers, the electorate. 

The certainty of the average American that his political system as- 
sures him a decisive influence on the activities of the government; his 
attachment to the two-party system, which the predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon voters do not intend to abandon; the well-tested possibilities of 
bloodless and yet revolutionary adjustments in labor relations, and, 
not least, the material wealth that history was good enough to give 
to America—these factors ensure that the United States will escape 
the medieval convulsions that have seemed inevitable to those who 
give in to the fatalism of our ‘times—a fatalism that really arises from 
such causes as the decline of parliamentary institutions, the continued 
existence of social ulcers, and revolutionary changes in the world 
hierarchy of wealth. 


In what Europeans see as an emerging new American isolationism, 
still occasionally expressed as a strong emotional attitude despite the 
political impossibility of carrying it out, and in certain harsh American 
security regulations and procedures (though the latter have parallels in 
western history and cannot be viewed as unique to our time), they per- 
suade themselves that they also see the special threat of a totalitarian- 
ism, terrible and familiar, on the American horizon. We can combat 
energetically such regulations and procedures, as symptoms of latent 
but dangerous tendencies released by the demands of the struggle against 
Communism. Yet in light of American realities we cannot imagine that 
such impulses and symptoms could ever coalesce into a program able 
to raise up a national Huey Long, who at the summit of America’s 
historic mission would destroy in one strange adventure the system re- 
garded by all Americans as a permanent guarantee of liberty and pros- 
perity. Now these American realities serve also as a safeguard for Europe 
and indeed the world, having entered the last phase of their develop- 
ment—though so few yet recognize it—on the day Pershing’s armies 
landed in France. 

Old Europe may still rouse from its fatigue and discover un- 
guessed energies; other continents may master their destinies more rapidly 
than we now expect. But the history of the United States cannot remain 
what it was for old-world scholars and intellectuals of the past: a foot- 


note to that “universal” history, in which nothing—except perhaps. 
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Columbus’ discovery, Washington’s victory, and Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
—could compare in “world importance” with the intermittent dynastic 
wars in Europe or the marriages and murders of medieval princes. 

In a world threatened with extinction by socialist ills and nation- 
alist excesses, this history of a still new country offers the gift of an 
instinct that can appease or resolve explosive social conflicts, and with- 
out recourse to inherited or mechanical formulas. It also offers the gift 
of its multi-national foundations, which provide an energy now absent 
in countries integrated centuries ago. There is boldness in the American 
design and application of essential and long overdue reforms, from 
which so many seemingly enlightened Europeans have recoiled in fear 
of vengeful tutelary gods. 

The muse of America, whatever the many Sartres and Mauriacs 
may say, is fully entitled to assume the shape of the goddess lifting the 
torch of liberty over New York harbor; for she offers one other gift, on 
the sole condition that we accept it with our eyes closed. 

She has the right to make this demand, for she herself does not 
know the content of the mysterious casket she places in our hands. The 
treasure it holds is truly Sybilline: for what can be more ambiguous, or 
latent with the boldest promise or most frightful menace of disappoint- 
ment, than “the future”? No one knows how much more time history 
has allotted to us, time in which yet to determine what we shall extract 
from that casket—time, like a sentence imposed on the old world for all 
its follies and crimes, and then suspended until the day that world shall 
end. We find this priceless gift neither in the worth nor in the innocence 
of the goddess who holds up the torch of liberty, but simply in her youth. 
Only our determination, prudence and vigilance can safeguard and use it 
in the face of mortal danger. 


Whoever would reject this gift because the light of that torch oc- 
casionally flickers would negate all the claims of this beneficent muse 
to the leading role she has won for herself in the great modern historic 
drama. Whoever imagines that some other fairy godmother may offer 
the same gifts is a madman entranced by some detail in the great historic 
canvas but blind to the beauty of the whole picture, unable—in the 
words of great, ruthless Bismarck—to sense when the Lord is passing 
and to grasp His mantle. 

Not until World War I did England identify its own interests with 
a greater cause. And England never ceased to be governed by the harsh- 
ly conceived interests of the British, which were regarded as the only 
moral principle. France, in its literature if not in its official policy, 
sustained the cause of freedom everywhere throughout the ages. Today 
both countries lack strength to support this cause, and almost refuse to 
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have anything to do with it. Until recently Paris was embarrassed and 
London unmoved by this issue; both apparently hoped that, having 
signed the death warrant for one half of Europe, they could maintain 
life in the other, the only half that really mattered in the deepest re- 
cesses of British thought. The fact is that the free area of Europe cannot 
survive without the captive area. 

Shallow cynics, unaware that historic transformations are merely 
a subtle interplay of egoism and altruism, will doubtless hasten to 
justify this attitude as consistent with a genuinely realistic policy, shorn 
of the usual rhetoric. The fact is that reluctance or inability to under- 
take efforts in keeping with the times has reduced the policies of former 
European powers to mere prestige gestures that lack all sense of re- 
ality and border on the delusional. 

England still wishes to realize these dreams and to ensure an “Alice 
in Wonderland” return to the Elizabethan era, through puritan austerity 
and laudable though economically dangerous sacrifices on the altar of 
social equality. France, as if attempting to weather the approaching 
storm behind a veil of oblivion and to spellbind the clouded future by 
the splendor of French fashions and the reputedly indestructible sparkle 
of French wit, acted as if to prove an ill-chosen aphorism of one of its 
great treasurers—that France was a beautiful ballerina, admired and sub- 
sidized by the whole world. Here I refer only to the dominant trend in 
French policy and to the spiritual climate that shaped it; I neither wish 
to ignore the examples of heroism and sober political thought (which, 
as exceptions, alas, confirm our dismal thesis) nor to point to a decline 
of all the French virtues. I refer only to a weakening of those virtues 
without which there can be no great power or great politics. 


Nothing is more comprehensible than France’s wish to avoid 
dangers that we as Poles know so well. The policy of a country as 
biologically undermined as France has been in the wars of this century 
must obviously aim at safeguarding the peace. But the understandable 
narrowing of its aims and its exclusive nostalgia for security have de- 
prived France of the opportunity to take decisions that range beyond 
a limited conception of its own interests. The restricted interests then 
depend on solutions that are attractive because they appear to involve 
no risk; but they are in any case altogether impossible to achieve. 
Indeed such solutions hold in their very nature the risk of a complete 
extinction of Europe and France itself. 

The well-known Polish poet, Kazimierz Wierzynski, paraphrased 
in one of his poems words attributed to Marshal Pitsudski in an address 


to the Polish nation: “I condemn you to greatness, for without great- 


ness you will perish.” There is no doubt that this is applicable to the 
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United States at the present stage of its development. The United States 
has in truth been condemned to a greatness that it can abandon only at 
the certain cost of extinction. The material interests of this country 
are fully consistent with its ideology, its instinct, its nature, which despite 
all temporary compromises and shifts continue to flow like a sub- 
terranean current through the historic declarations and collective achieve- 
ments of the American nation. And the same complex of interests 
and ideals binds America to the cause of the nations held in Soviet 
bondage as well as to the cause of the imperilled freedoms of Europe. 


The fulfillment of such a destiny is by no means assured. Those who 
rightly look to the United States as the only power able to halt the 
destruction of the free world and to restore its former frontiers, cannot 
indulge in uncritical optimism. At the risk of seeming to betray European 
shibboleths, it must be said that great danger threatens the fulfillment 
of the tasks imposed by history on the United States. The danger is this: 
American policy could either yield to European pressures or bow before 
the spectre of its own isolationism. 


The real enemies of Europe are not the common American people, 
who pay their taxes to support foreign aid and who shouldered arms 
to take part in foreign wars. The real if unconscious enemies are Ameri- 
cans who ate ashamed of America. With no sense of the strength 
and possibilities of their country and ever fearful of European opinion, 
they cannot understand that Europe must now be defended even against 
its will. A player can of course lose the game even if he holds a fine 
hand; and when one plays chess for the first time it takes real talent 
to move successfully against an older, more experienced player. Once 
again, this time on a world scale, America must recognize the differences 
between an ideal program and workabilities at hand, and must con- 
front realities in such questions as that of colonialism: for realities mock 
crude sermonizing and imperious commands. 

Santayana, who was more European than American, feared that the 
American experiment might fail because Americans were wanting to 
teach everyone; and the facts, so far, seem almost to have confirmed 
that fine humanist. Casual American travellers have too often ridiculed 
the alleged backwardness of -European ways—signs and symbols of 
unique values dating from centuries ago, and of immeasurably deep 
cultural and educative processes active in Europe. They have derided 
predilections and faiths that may form the only barrier against totalitar- 
ian mysticism and that even the astounding miracles effected by America 
cannot replace. Thus they have injured the American cause in Europe to 
a degree that might outweigh all the good achieved by far-sighted and 
truly great plans for the rescue of the continent, and by American 
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generosity not always tied to political arithmetic. Of course it is difficult 
to gauge exactly to what extent such local defeats are due to an ingratitude 
complex-—as so obviously, for instance, in French-American relations— 
and to what extent they stem from the skills with which variously 
ill-informed Moscow agents play on that complex. 

But we might say more truly than Santayana that the Americans, 
far from teaching too much, do not know what to teach. Europeans who 
regard themselves and are regarded as leading intellectuals have no 
idea of the present position of American workers or of changes in the 
negro problem; they are not even aware that a negro is a Borough 
President in Manhattan. Together with the recent outcries over the 
Rosenberg case, of which French workers and the President of France 
knew no more than the Bolshveiks had told them, this suggests that 
Americans are still pitifully inept at teaching, especially in what concerns 
America. 

Integration of the European cause with America’s historical role, 
however, need not inevitably take the form of a wholehearted union 
based on mutual comprehension and appreciation. History knows in- 
stances when necessity overrules ideological prejudices, overrules even 
profound religious differences, and without resolving them. Europe, 
having accepted salvation by America, can quite conceivably remain 
proud of its past achievements and certain of the superiority of its 
aristocratic elegance over common American materialism. Until now, 
however, policies based on such pride have been unable to avoid naive 
and disastrous negations or to move beyond the slogan, Aut Caesar Aut 
Nihil, not publicly proclaimed but nevertheless their basic theme. 

The Caesar in question—though Europe is unaware of this—was 
not nurtured in the cradle of western empires during the past two thousand 
years and miraculously preserved on the patch of earth called Europe. 
The Borgia of today is the uncouth barbarian of Eurasia, no heir of Push- 
kin or Tolstoy but rather of the Mongol Khans, from whom he has in- 
herited both their cruelty and cynicism, perfecting the latter to a degree 
far beyond the drawing-room cynicism of a pseudo or even a true 
Talleyrand. This Mongolian Borgia, whether garbed in a Marxist jacket, 
a Tsarist uniform or an existentialist beret, will not allow himself to be 
outmaneuvered by the wonders of the French cuisine or moved by the 
genuine poetry of Aragon or Eluard, nor under such influences to make 
an exception of the French bourgeoisie in his mission of conquest and 
enslavement. Such hopes are mere delusions of the likely victims of a 
Parisian MVD. 


More than the Nihil, however, remains to Europe as an alternative 
to this so-called Caesar, the Borgia from the Volga. Rescue by America 
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of what still remains of Europe would not in truth be the death of it. 
The cultural entity of Europe has suffered far-reaching defeats that 
have dimmed its brilliant past; we might say that the worm of its decay 
was hatched in the very flower of its splendor. Future historians, who 
count as minutes what have seemed centuries to us, who link together 
in a chain of causation events utterly remote and unconnected in our 
minds, will perhaps discover tha: what Europe finds it most difficult 
to discard today—its feudal, hierarchic subtlety and refinement—had 
begun to collapse with Lincoln’s action on the battlefields of the American 
Civil War, and that Gone With The Wind was a factual description 
of the end of a Europe which, inhuman and at the same time utterly 
human, saw itself as a living truth long after it had been reduced to 
its own shadow. 

But the inexorable end of the sway of fairy godmothers and cruel 
witches does not doom what is immortal in the European heritage. The 
twilight on the Parisian boulevards is not the shadow of a volcanic 
eruption that will engulf in its ashes Michelangelo, Bach, Shakespeare, 
the Magna Carta and the Code Napoleon. If Europeans understand that 
they cannot remain satisfied in the contemplation of their own great 
past, but must make efforts comparable to that past; if they can pay 
homage to Shakespeare, not through interpretations but through a 
return to the tragic sense of life, and can honor the Rights of Man, not 
by contrived speeches and commemorative ceremonies but by opposing 
to the new tyrannies genuine social and economic freedoms; if Jena 
and Verdun are remembered not in torch parades but in the determina- 
tion of renewed effort until victory: then in defiance of all laws of 
historical life and death the miracle of a European renaissance may 
prove true. For astrology revokes its verdicts when the will of man 
challenges the stars in their courses. 

Even if this fails to occur, if European culture petrifies into grand 
monuments beneath which flitting wraiths of malcontents curse the 
present because it is not the past, if Europe cannot find a spell to 
break the magic ring of its culture that would keep it a land of mandarins 
and coolies, maharajas and outcasts—even then, destruction cannot 
threaten the human spirit, that chose to dwell for many centuries in 
Europe as in a land of learnirig and enchantment. 

One of those all too rare, genuine Europeans, a man who not only 
understands the intricate puzzles of a new China but who can struggle 
as the spiritual pioneers of Europe fought long ago, the revolutionary 
patriot, André Malraux, has said: 


I think that the most fundamental meaning of America lies in 
the fact that it is now becoming the heiress of the entire world and 
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that it is aware of this ... New York is not Byzantium. It is the most 


powerful industrial city that has ever existed. We are simply living 
in a new efa. 


Only men of little heart and no imagination will fail to draw 
comfort from this idea. 
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HAROLD B. SEGEL 


THE BEGINNINGS OF POLISH COMEDY 


The great European Baroque comedy represented by the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare, Lope de Vega and Moliére was not at all an isolated 
phenomenon in the history of world drama, but the harvest of richly 
cultivated late medieval and Renaissance secular dramatic tradition. In 
Poland this development occurred at a later date than in the West Eu- 
ropean countries. There are various reasons for this. The religious 
theater, whose influence had become negligible in West Europe by the 
end of the sixteenth century, survived in Poland for a considerably longer 
period of time. The medieval popular tales and anecdotes which pro- 
vided a rich store of subjects for the developing West European popular 
comedy reached Poland only in the first half of the sixteenth century and 
remained popular long after West Europe had outgrown them. The 
slow development in Poland of urban centers where secular drama could 
take root and flourish was also a factor of no little importance in the 
late appearance of native comedy. 

West European medieval humoristic literature was brought to Po- 
land largely through the efforts of the German publishers of Cracow. 
In an age in which the Latin language dominated all phases of the cul- 
tural life of the country, it was a common practice amongst Polish 
writers to have their Latin works produced outside of Poland in order 
to assure a wider reading public. Realizing the danger of foreign com- 
petition of books in Latin, the Cracow publishers turned instead to a new 
market: the publication of books in the vernacular for the uneducated 
masses who knew little if any Latin. They commissioned some local 
burgher writers to translate and adapt the West European popular 
literature. Among such men was, for example, Biernat z Lublina, whose 
Raj duszny (Paradise of the Spirit), published in 1513, has the distinc- 
tion of being the first Polish book printed in its entirety. 

This policy of fostering a popular literature in the Polish tongue 
occasioned the rise of two distinct literary spheres: a Renaissance, classical, 
Latin literature of the educated classes, and a kind of lower class literature 
which was thoroughly medieval in spirit. It is in this latter literary cur- 
rent that the rich Polish burgher literary tradition of the second half of 
the sixteenth and of the seventeenth centuries had its roots. Even after 
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1543 when the vernacular triumphed in the literature of the educated 
classes and the Siglo de Oro of Polish letters blossomed forth in the works 
of Mikotaj Rej and Jan Kochanowski, the burgher literature remained 
popular. 

The publishing center for this literature was Cracow, the capital 
of the country, a great intellectual center, and one of the leading cities 
of commerce. Most of the writers congregated here and issued their 
works either anonymously or under fanciful pseudonyms. As the con- 
ditions of burgher life worsened, many of the burgher writers—students 
at the Cracow Academy or parochial school teachers—were soon driven 
by want to abandon their posts in the city. They travelled to the villages 
and towns of the Carpathian foothills, where they sought employment 
as “klechas” (sextons) in the extensive village parochial school system 
created by the Council of Trent. Supported largely by the village peas- 
antry, they assisted the priests with Latin prayers, church singing, at 
religious festivals, or with any chores the priests might demand of them. 
When the economic situation of the peasantry deteriorated throughout 
the latter part of the sixteenth and in the seventeenth centuries, the 
sextons lost their most important single source of support and soon 
fell under the complete domination of the parish priests. The sorry 
figure of the harassed, woe-beridden village school teacher became 
common in Polish Baroque literature. 

The itinerant parochial school teachers and Cracow Academy stu- 
dents, or “rybatts” as they were known at the time,’ played an import- 
ant part in the flourishing burgher literature of the period. Their great- 
est contribution was made in the realm of comedy, which became their 
favorite vehicle for self-expression. The primitive playlets they wrote 
describing their new experiences in the sub-Cracovian and Carpathian 
regions and the hardships of the village parochial school life actually 
mark the beginnings of a native Polish comic tradition. Polish sixteenth 
and seventeenth century burgher comedy was in fact so intimately as- 
sociated with the “rybait” milieu that the genre is usually referred to as 
the “komedia rybattowska.” 

Some “rybatts,” however, did not settle in the villages as parochial 
school teachers or sextons, but served on the estates of nobles, from 
whom they had received patronage. Their literary production bore little 


1 Aleksander Briickner, Encyklopedia staropolska, Il, 394-395. Briickner, in his 
review of Karol Badecki’s Polska komedia rybattowska in Zeitschrift fir Slavische Philo- 
logie, IX (1932), 240, offers this adequate description of the Polish rybatt: “In old 
Poland a rybalt (ribaldo) was a traveling student, often an older one, who wandered 
from the parish school to villages and towns in search of a position teaching children 
reading, writing, arithmetic and the rudiments of Latin. Because of the intense amalga- 
mation of parish and school, the rybalt also assumed the functions of a klecha (i.e. 
clericus). He rang the church bells, assisted in church singing and at funerals, and 
performed other duties.” 
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of the strongly social nature characteristic of the work of their less for 
tunate colleagues, but revealed more significant ties with European 
literary tradition. Their earlier plays, frivolous and merry pre-Lenten 
carnival comedies, were somewhat akin to the German Fastnachtsspiele, 
or Shrovetide plays, and the Czech “masopust” performances. Later, 
under the influence of the Jesuits, an important force in Polish cultural 
life in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, these carnival comed- 
ies underwent a metamorphosis. Various dramatic conventions of the 
medieval theater revived by the Jesuits in their school plays were bor- 
rowed, and the comedies began to become little more than vehicles of 
religious didacticism. 


Typical “rybatt” works which treat specifically of the problems of 
the parochial school life are, in chronological order: Spotkanie Janasa z 
Gregoriasem klechg (Janas’ Meeting with Gregorias), 1598), Synod kle- 
chéw podgérskich (The Synod of Sub-Carpathian Sextons, 1607), Ry- 
batt stary wedrowny (The Old Wandering Rybatt, 1632), Szkolna mi- 
zeria (School Misery, 1633), and Colloquium Janasa Knutla (Janas 
Knutl’s Colloquy, 1633).? 

The plots of these little pieces are quite simple: a number of sextons 
and cantors, the next most important personages in the village parochial 
school system,’ unable to bear further the abuse of the parish priests and 


2 All the comedies referred to in the present paper appear in Karol Badecki’s col- 
lection Polska komedia rybaltowska (1931). Badecki was an indefatigable worker in 
the collection, editing and publishing of the monuments of the old Polish burgher 
literature. His other volumes include, in chronological order: Literatura mieszczanska 
w Polsce w XVII w. (1925), a bibliography of the burgher literature; Polska liryka 
mieszczanska (1936), a collection of burgher lyrics, and the post-World War II 
volumes: Polska fraszka mieszczanska (1948) and Polska satyra mieszczanska (1950), 
complete editions of burgher epigrams and satires respectively. 

3 In the course of the sixteenth century the cantor was a secondary personage of 
little importance, usually a young boy who left school and turned to the service of the 
church in the hope of eventually assuming the post of klecha. For some time he was 
merely an assistant to the klecha, from whom he received what little salary he got. 
His duties consisted of church singing and instructing young parishioners in singing. 
Very often, by virtue of his vocal ability, the cantor was able to earn money beyond 
the church confines by performing at weddings or in inns. 

In the seventeenth century, however, the role of the cantor underwent a serious 
change. The Age of the Baroque, that bore with it in Poland a new ornamentalized 
church sermon that strove for the utmost in dynamic effects, produced also a strength- 
ening of the more striking elements inherent in the church service itself. At this time 
the singing ability of the cantor became highly prized. This was accompanied by a 
general lessening of the importance of the klecha. When the village parochial schools 
began disappearing after the middle of the seventeenth century, only the cantor and 
organist were able to retain their positions. In time the cantor began to assume also 
many of the teaching functions of the klecha, who had long since been rooted from 
his post. See: Stanislaw Kot, Szkolnictwo parafialne w Matopolsce XVII w. (Lwéw, 
1912), 101-102. 
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the annoying interference of the priests’ cooks, assemble in pairs or 
groups to discuss the possible courses of action open to them. Some 
choose to abandon the parishes and search for work elsewhere, mostly 
in agriculture or the trades. Others prefer to try their luck as soldiers 
and serve in the Polish campaigns. Still others feel that it would be 
best to take holy orders and themselves become priests. Going their 
separate ways, the sextons and cantors abandon their parishes and set out 
to seek their fortunes. They discover much to their dismay, however, 
that conditions are no better, if not worse, elsewhere in Poland. Sadly, 
many return to the parishes they so eagerly left behind them a short 
time ago, finding some consolation in the knowledge that they really 
could do not better. 


The prototype for the sextons in the comedies described above was 
Albertus, the “hero” of Wyprawa plebanska (The Parish Priest’s Expedi- 
tion, 1590) and Albertus z wojny (Albertus Back from War, 1596). 
These two anonymous satiric dialogues from the end of the sixteenth 
century appear to be the earliest extant “rybatt” comedies.* They in- 
augurated a whole series of comedies based on the humorous exploits 
of the cowardly but boastful sexton, Albertus, something of a popular 
Polish Plautine “miles gloriosus,” who was sent by his parish priest to 
the wars against the Swedes and Turks. 

Under the influence of the so-called “Albertus” plays, there arose 
the “Matiasz” series.” These were about Matiasz, the carousing, drink- 
loving Minister’s son who, like Albertus before him, was sent off to war 
(by his father afraid to go himself!). Matiasz is conceived as the Pro- 
testant counterpart of Albertus, and the comedies in which he figures, 
apart from the humor of their characterization and situations, reflect 
the fast-growing anti-Protestant reaction that marked the reign of 
King Sigismund III Vasa (1586—1632).° 

The “Albertus” and “Matiasz” comedies contain vivid pictures of 


4 The earliest known comedy is the fragmentary Beggar’s Tragedy (Tragedia ze- 
bracza nowo uczyniona) dating from 1552. The addition of “nowo uczyniona” (“newly 
done”) to the title would seem to indicate that the original appeared at an earlier time. 
The comedy is preserved in its entirety only in Czech translations, the earliest of which 
dates from 1573. Jézef Magnuszewski, “Uwagi nad Tragedig zebraczg,” Pamietnik Li- 
teracki, XLIII (1952), 624, considers the Czech translation of 1619 “a faithful trans- 
cription of the first edition, with the exception of a few verses.” No other works 
dating from the interval between the appearance of Tragedia zebracza and the end 
of the sixteenth century have been preserved. On the Tragedia zebracza, see: Magnu- 
szewski, op. cit., 623-634; “Hra Zebraci, z Polské reci do cestiny prelozena 1619,” 
Cesky Lid, XX (1911), 364-366. 

5 The Minister's Expedition to the Livonian War (Wyptawa ministra na wojne 
do Inflant, 1605), The Ministers’ Expedition to the Wallachian War (Walna wyprawa 
do Wotloch ministr6w na wojne, 1617), and Matiasz’s Return from Podolia (Zwréce- 
nie Matiasza z Podola, 1619). 

6 This special problem has been treated in some detail by Wactaw Sobieski in his 
book, Nienawisé wyznaniowa tuméw za rzqdéw Zygmunta IIlI-go, 1902. 
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and references to two phenomena of old Polish life with which the “ry- 
batts” came into contact. These were the contemporary practice of the 
“stacja,” ie., the enforced quartering of soldiers in villages during war- 
time, and the “Confederates,” Polish veterans of the Muscovite campaign 
of 1609-1613 who, unpaid and starved, roamed the Polish countryside 
in bands, marauding and plundering. 

While the problems of the “stacja” and “Confederates” are at 
best marginal in the “Albertus” and “Matiasz” plays, there did appear 
two works in which the concern was direct: the fragmentary Niepospo- 
lite ruszenie (An Extraordinary Levy, 1621), a dialogue between a 
farmer and a nobleman in which the former describes in some detail a 
recent “stacja,” and Komedia rybaltowska nowa (The New Rybatt 
Comedy, 1615), which contains an excellent portrayal of a typical swash- 
buckling Confederate, more clearly than Albertus or Matiasz of the 
same lineage as Plautus’ Pyrogopolinices. 

In The New Rybait Comedy, a Confederate who saw action in the 
siege of the Polish garrison at the Kremlin a few years earlier (spring 
of 1611—October 1612), comes to a Polish village and demands pro- 
visions. Beset themselves by want, the local school personnel and a 
farmer are in no position to give him anything. In desperation they 
pounce on the intruder and are about to administer a beating when 
Albertus, as a deus ex machina, intervenes on the Confederate’s behalf 
and stops them. The Confederate is released and goes on his way. In 
gratitude for their assistance, the farmer and his wife offer some food to 
the courageous school men. In a humorous concluding scene, a beggar 
(dziad) and his hag (baba) offer to rid the farmer’s home of evil spirits 
in exchange for bread and cheese. Reminiscent of similar scenes in 
medieval drama, the hag invokes the Devil but is herself driven off by 
him. 

The “rybatts” introduced in their works other interesting aspects 
of contemporary life. Peregrynacja dziadowska (The Beggars’ Peregri- 
nation), written in all probability by the well-known burgher satirist 
Jan Dzwonowski, appeared in 1612 and remains the sole extant at- 
tempt of a “rybalt” to describe in some detail the customs of the old 
Polish “dziady” (freely translated as “beggars”) and the hags (baby) 
who accompanied them wherever they went. Actionless and non-dramatic, 
it consists of a series of recitations by various beggars and hags who have 
assembled to discuss the means they will employ to gain a livelihood. 
In the introduction the author states that the entire beggars’ assembly 
was witnessed by him one day in autumn in the town of Jodtowa, Pilzno 
region, during a fair after the holiday of Saint Stanistaw. In the epic- 
narrative style, the proceedings of the assembly are presented by the 
author as quoted speech. The value of The Beggars’ Peregrination, just 
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as An Extraordinary Levy and other “rybatt” works, lies not in its 
aesthetic appeal, but in the detailed picture it affords of one of the most 
colorful of the social forces of Old Poland.’ 

The form of the comedies set against a typical “rybalt” background 
for some time imitated the technique of the contemporary non-dramatic 
satiric and polemic dialogue. Preserving many elements of the tradi- 
tional medieval dialogue, this literary form enjoyed wide cultivation in 
Poland during the entire sixteenth century. Suffice it to mention such 
famous dialogues of this period as: Mikotaj Rej’s Krétka rozprawa mig- 
dzy trzema osobami (A Short Discourse between Three Persons, 1543), 
and Wit Korczewski’s highly popular Rozmowy polskie z tacinskim je- 
zykiem przeplatane (Polish Conversations Interlaced with Latin, 1553). 
Burgher writers especially favored the form. The well-known burgher 
satire, Nedza z biedg z Polski tdg (When Misery and Woe Left Poland, 
1624; published anonymously), is perhaps the most renowned example. 

The “komedia rybattowska” only gradually and inconsistently freed 
itself of the non-dramatic yoke of the dialogue form. Even when the 
comedies abandoned the direct author’s narrative, one of the most 
characteristic features of the dialogue, they remained actionless and 
burdened by an excess of rhetoricism. Still preserving the framework of 
the direct author’s narration in their entirety are The Beggars’ Peregri- 
nation (See p. 10) and Wyprawa zydowska (The Jewish Expedition), 
a satirical dialogue directed against the Polish gentry‘s interest in mat- 
ters of business rather than in the defense of the state.2 The Synod of 
Sub-Carpathian Sextons preserves the direct author’s narrative also, but 
only in part. 

From the intermedia of the popular religious and, to a lesser extent, 
Jesuit theaters, the rybatt comedists learned how to dramatize their di- 
alogues.® The characters, drawn generally from everyday life, were al- 
lowed to speak their natural idiom, the terse, crude colloquial language. 

7 Of interest also is the comedy The Best and Most Useful Pleasures (Uciechy 
lepsze i pozyteczniejsze), dating from 1655 and of non-rybalt origin. The work con- 
tains a vivid picture of abused run-away peasants on their way to join the Cossack Sicz 
of Zaporoze. In the middle of the seventeenth century, the Sub-Carpathian area was 
filled with such malcontents. Although this was a problem the rybalts came to know 
intimately, none of the extant rybalt comedies treat specifically of it. The general con- 
dition of the peasant and the relations between peasant and lord were, however, taken 
up in two short rybalt works of intermedia origin: The Bailiff and the Sexton (Szoltys 
z klecha, 1598), and The Comedy of Wawrzek (Komedia o Wawrzku, 1612). 

8 A note struck already by Jan Kochanowski in his Satyr. 

9 A. Briickner in his review of Badecki’s Polska komedia rybaltowska in Zeitschrift 
fir Slavische Philologie, YX (1932), 240, states that “. . . the rybalt comedies .. . 
proceed from the comic, Polish intermedia of the Jesuit Latin and Polish school drama, 
whose solemn and tedious content they altered.” While the Jesuit intermedia do bear 
similarities with and possibly exerted an influence on the “komedia rybattowska,” 
it is difficult to support Briickner’s point of view. There is no substantiating evidence. 


On ideological bases the rybalt comedies are remote to a Jesuit background. The signi- 
ficant detail of women’s roles, for example, which do appear occasionally in the 
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The p:esentation of pairs of opposites, the “duality” method of charac- 
terization, introduced dramatic conflict. Riotous farcical scenes, at times 
entrusted to the improvization of the actors, somewhat in the tradition of 
the Italian “commedia dell’arte,” hastened the pace of the action and 
tended to overcome the deficiencies of episodic construction. The many 
forms of verbal play, so common to the intermedia were also cultivated: 
dialectisms, malapropisms, coined names and macaronisms. 

Jesuit school drama, which flourished on Polish soil from 1571- 
1774, proved to be an influential agent in the transmission to the 
“komedia rybattowska” of at least the externals of Humanist play con- 
struction. The comedists now began to introduce the hithertofore un- 
known unities of time and place, act and scene division, prologues and 
epilogues, and interact diversions, usually choruses, monologues and/or 
intermedia. They generally showed greater care for plot construction 
and attempted to develop their characters beyond mere stock types. Ko- 
media rybaltowska nowa (The New Rybatt Comedy), which appeared 
anonymously in 1615, was actually the first “rybatt” comedy to re- 
flect the new influences. The play (the plot has already been described 
—-see p. 73) is primitively divided into three acts; no further division into 
scenes was made. A chorus appears after each act. A prologue (Prologus) 
introduces the comedy, and an epilogue (Epilogus) concludes it. 

With twenty years after the publication of The New Rybalt Comedy 
the highest achievements of Polish Baroque burgher comedy were reached. 
These were the “miesopust” or carnival comedies. Such works as Dzie- 
wostgb dworski (The Courtly Wooer, 1620), Marancya (Marancya, 1620- 





“komedia rybaltowska,” was foreign to Jesuit productions. The carnival comedies, while 
under obvious Jesuit influence both ideologically and formally, need not have developed 
in Jesuit academies. They form a part of the general process of transformation which 
carnival comedy underwent in the time of the Counter Reformation. A similar develop- 
ment may be found on Bohemian soil in approximately the same period. On this, see: 
Zdenek Kalista, Selské cili sousedské bry ceského Baroka (Prague, 1924), 212-215. 

The Jesuit intermedia, whose content was borrowed from well-known comic 
tales, anecdotes and national jokes, generally lack the element of social satire char- 
acteristic of the “komedia rybaltowska” and the Polish burgher literature. They are 
essentially short skits in which seldom more than two characters, drawn from the 
lower social strata of society or mythological or supernatural characters are brought 
together in farcical action and ribald humor in the best tradition of the “commedia 
dell’ arte.” See: P.O. Morozov, Ocerki iz istorii russkoj dramy XVII—XVIII stoletij 
(St. Petersburg, 1888), 65; A. Briickner, ‘“Polnischrussische Intermedien des XVII. 
Jahrhunderts,” Archiv fir Slavische Philologie, XIII (1890-1891), 416. 

10 Stanistaw Windakiewicz, Teatr kollegjéw jezuickich w dawnej Polsce, 5. 

Other significant works on the Jesuit theater in Poland are: V. I. Rezanov, Eks- 
kurs v oblast’ teatra iezuitov, Nezin, 1910; Rezanov, Skolnye dejstua XVII—XVIll vv. 
t teatr tezuitov, Moscow. 1910; Sarbiewski’s De perfecta poesia, sivt Vergilius et Homer- 
us, ed by Stanistaw Skimina, and trans. by Marian Plezia, Wroclaw, 1954; Ad. Stender- 
Petersen, “Tragoediae sacrae. Materialen und Beitrage zur Geschichte der polnisch- 
lateinischen Jesuitendramatik der Friihzeit,” Acta et comentationes Universitatis Tar- 
tuensts (Dorpatensis), Humaniora, XXV (1931), Cf. also: Johannes Miiller, Das 
Jesuitendrama in den Lindern deutscher Zunge von Anfang (1555) his zum Hoch- 
barock (1665). 1 and II, Augsburg, 1930. 
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1622), Migsopust (Carnival, 1622), and Z chtopa krél (The Peasant 
Turned King, circa 1634), heralded the transformation of the “kome- 
dia rybaltowska” from actionless dialogues into fullfledged dramatic 
works, 

These plays bear full act and scene division, and the modern nomen- 
clature of “act” and “scene” appears for the first time in The Peasant 
Turned King. In all but Marancya, which is incomplete, prologues and. 
epilogues are used, as are various entr’ actes. Plots are more carefully 
constructed, but still reveal traces of earlier primitiveness. Carnival 
alone retains the older episodic composition, although more greatly ela- 
borated. 

The preservation of the unities was not an easy task for the writers 
of carnival comedies. The almost chaotic change of place in the medie- 
val drama, and its characteristic breach of the unity of time, were too 
strong heritages of the past to be easily overcome. Only Carnival strictly 
preserves both unities; The Courtly Wooer and The Peasant Turned 
King preserve the unity of time, but not place; Marancya adheres to 
neither. 

The characters of the carnival comedies remained essentially stock, 
drawn from either native or literary tradition. Some primitive attempts at 
character individualization were made, however. Pamphilus, the Shrove- 
tide sinner in The Courtly Wooer, and Marancya, in the play of the 
same name, are clearly more than stock types. 

Thematically, the carnival plays are of two distinct types. The 
Courtly Wooer and Carnival belong to that category of late sixteenth 
and seventeenth entury carnival plays which developed under strong 
Jesuit influence. The comedies bear a close affinity to medieval drama. 
Their religious didacticism is accommodated dramatically by a division 
of the comedies into two easily distinguishable parts, recalling the 
structure of the old moralities. In the first part, the carnival spirit, licen- 
tious and bawdy, reigns supreme; in the second, the merriment ceases 
and an air of gloom descends over all as the emissaries of Satan come 
to fetch the souls of the sinners. As in the medieval mysteries and mora- 
lities, Heaven-sent angels and Faith appear to challenge Satan’s claim.. 
While the sinners’ souls hang in the balance, the forces of Heaven and 
Hell do battle. 

Marancya and The Peasant Turned King preserve less of the char- 
acteristic medievalism of Jesuit school drama. With their subjects bor- 
rowed from tales well known to European literary tradition, they re- 
semble more closely the older, non-didactic frivolous carnival comedies 
which in Poland (and Bohemia, as well) doubtless knew the influence- 
of the German Fastnachtsspiele. In Marancya, the carnival setting dis- 
appears completely, and what remains is a merry little comedy about an 
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older woman who is thrown into a tub of water on her wedding night 
by her young lover. Similarities of plot with, for example, Shakespeare’s 
Taming of The Shrew, demonstrate adequately the extra-Polish literary 
fund from which the play drew much of its inspiration." The Peasant 
Turned King, the plot of which also coincides at several points’? with 
that of Taming of The Shrew, is based on the famous tale of the drunk 
who became king. It is little more than a dramatized anecdote, parallels 
to which can easily be found in world literature. 

Although very little is known about actual performances or con- 
temporary theater conditions generally,’* it is quite safe to assume that 
the “komedia rybaltowska” enjoyed a great popularity in its day. The 
attractions it contained for its audiences were many. The masses of the 
Polish bourgeoisie of the time had little opportunity to enjoy the “of- 
ficial” drama, Humanist and classical, of the Court. The lavish Jesuit 
school productions were also beyond their reach. The troupes of popular 
mystery players which travelled throughout Poland in late medieval 


11 Marancya bears atfinities also with the earlier German comedy of Wincentius 
Ladislaus (1594), perhaps the most famous work of Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig 
In Marancya, a practical joke for which Marancya herself will be the butt, is arranged 
between the lord of the estate on which she works and Matiasz, her young lover. On 
their wedding night Matiasz agrees to plunge Marancya into a vat of water arranged 
beneath the bridal bed. Wincentius Ladislaus, a typical “miles gloriosus” and the fore- 
runner of Gryphius’ Horribilicribrifrax, is invited to dine at the court of Duke Syl- 
vester. He seizes this opportunity to tell the guests fanciful tales of his military adven- 
tures, although he is just a fencing master. When he falls in love with a lady of the 
court, the Duke and the court decide to make sport of him. Wincentius is encouraged 
with a letter, ostensibly from his beloved. The marriage takes place as planned, but 
with a page impersonating the bride. With much pomp Wincentius is led to the bridal 
chamber. As he is about to get into bed, he falls through into a tub of water arranged 
previously. This scene is presented on stage, in pantomime, unlike Marancya, in which 
it is kept as an off-stage action. For a critical discussion of Wincentius Ladislaus, see: 
A.H.J. Knight, Heinrich Julius Duke of Brunswick, (Oxford, 1948), 83-98. On the 
literary sources of the comedy, see: ibid., 101-105. 

12On these, see :Stanisltaw Windakiewicz, Teatr polski przed powstaniem sceny 
narodowej. (Cracow, 1921), 20-21. 

13 As to staging, it appears likely that the advanced rybalt comedies were presented 
on some type of “Terentine” stage, popular in Renaissance Poland. The more pri- 
mitive works, when containing enough dramatic elements to warrant staging (not all 
do), probably employed a crude version of the medieval “simultaneous” or “multiple” 
stage. The almost chaotic trans-stage action of these earlier comedies, as well as their 
total disregard for the unities of time and place, are best accommodated on a stage of 
this type. 

The entire problem of performances and the staging of the “komedia rybaltow- 
ska” is unfortunately still very obscure. This is due to an almost total lack of any kind 
of documentary information. Only the more advanced comedies give any real clues as 
to the place and nature of performance. The Courtly Wooer and Carnival were most 
probably staged in inns during the carnival season. They both have a common carnival 
background and revealing prologue and epilogue appeals for drink and/or money, 
a feature they share with the early German Fastnachtsspiele, which we know were 
staged in inns. Marancya and The Peasant Turned King, on the other hand, were 
more probably presented on the estates of lords by itinerant rybalts who succeeded in 
winning patronage. The prologue to The Peasant Turned King provides here a number 
of helpful clues. 
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times offered a fare of religious plays enlivened only by intermedia of 
a comico-realistic nature."* The intermedia are not to be overlooked, 
however, for they served an inportant function—they whetted the au- 
dience’s appetite for living drama. Satisfaction in time came to be pro- 
vided by the “komedia rybattowska.” 

For much of their success the “rybatt” plays depended on the 
familiar. The characters, usually stock types, were all well-known to the 
audience. The situations in which they appeared were part of the audience's 
everyday experiences. As in ancient Roman comedy, the secret of successful 
characterization was, firstly, the presentation of stock characters and, 
secondly, the exploitation of their characteristic weaknesses. In this way 
was the comic evoked from Albertus’ unfounded bragodoccio, the sex- 
tons’ and cantors’ fondness for drink, the cowardice of the Minister, 
the dissoluteness of his son, Matiasz, the severity of the parish priests, 
the troublesomeness of their cooks, the craftiness in business of Jewish 
merchants, their cowardice in the face of battle or when the “kozubalec”?® 
was demanded, the wiliness of the beggars and their hags, the innate 
shrewdness of the peasants (the logical successors to Eulenspiegel and 
Marcolphus), the lord’s delight in practical jokes, and the pilgrim’s 
love of fantastic tales. 


14 During the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, actors’ troupes travelled 
all through Poland. Into towns and villages alike they brought carnival moralities and 
the riotous intermedia. Few codices of their repertoire have come down to the present 
day. This accounts in part for the scanty knowledge we possess about such troupes. It 
does appear likely, however, that they were originally modelled on the first actors’ 
troupe organized in Poland in the early sixteenth century by the students of the Jeru- 
salem school in Cracow. These students played Humanist works as, for example, Jacob 
Locher’s Iudicium Paridis, performed at the Wawel Castle in 1522. Once the success 
of this group was obvious it was not long before similar actors’ groups were organized 
by the students and teachers of other Cracovian schools. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the poorer students in Cracow, living 
in parochial schools and known as “scholares mendicantes” or “pauperes,” used to 
augment their incomes by presenting dramatic scenes and performances, especially 
during Christmas. On other holidays, including the students’ own on March 12, the 
“Gregorianki,” named after St. Gregory, the students’ patron saint, the “Pauperes” 
also went from one burgher home to another performing dialogues. The special 
popularity of the students’ performances was attributed less to the general background 
and external frame of the mystery plays, which formed their repertoire, than to the 
secular scenes, the intermedia. On the first actors’ troupe in Poland, see: Stanislaw 
Windakiewicz, Pierwsze kompanie aktoréw w Polsce, 1893, 5 ff.; on the performance 
of Locher’s Iudicium Paridis in the Wawel Castle in 1522, see: Barbara Krdl, et al., 
“Inscenizacja Iudicium Paridis na Wawelu w roku 1522,” Pamigtnik Teatralny, 
I (1954), 3-22; on the “pauperes,” cf. Henryk Barycz, “Obrazy z zycia i ksztatcenia si¢ 
miodziezy w Polsce w XVII i XVIII wieku,” Zycie i MySl, Il (1951), 224 ff.; for an 
extensive discussion of the “Gregorianki,’ see: Ryszard Gansiniec, “Gregorianki,” 
Pamietnik Literacki, XLV (1954), 385-427. 

15 Stanistaw Kot, Szkolnictwo parafialne w Matopolsce XVI-XVII w. (Lwéw, 
1912), 27, states that a common source of income for both parochial school teachers 
and students was the “kozubalec,” which Jews and other non-Catholics paid as tribute 
to avoid abuse. Teachers in certain schools also had the privilege of exacting other 
special taxes from Jews for such things as permission to carry certain goods, or cross 
the street under the windows of a school. 
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The intermedia lent to the “komedia rybattowska” an understand- 
ing of and appreciation for the comic value of purely farcical scenes 
left to the ingenuity of the actors, who would be expected to improvize 
them. Such scenes are common in Szottys z klechg (The Bailiff and the 
Sexton), and Komedia 0 Wawrzku. (The Comedy of Wawrzek), two 
shorter plays which seem themselves to have been intermedia at one 
time, The New Rybalt Comedy, The Courtly Wooer, and Carnival. 
The success these improvised scenes enjoyed can hardly be doubted. 

Verbal play presented another rich source of humor. The German 
and Ukrainian characters which appear from time to time speak a 
mixture of their own language and garbled Polish; a Jewish character 
utters an occasional phrase in Yiddish or Hebrew. The verbal distortions 
which were designed to typify the language of peasants were ably con- 
cocted. The Polish-Latin macaronic jargon of the sextons and cantors was 
at times combined with “mazurzenie,” as in the speech of Gregorias 
in Janas’ Meeting with Gregorias.’® This heightened the comic effect of 
the already riotous incorrect Latin and Polish. The telling names often 
assigned to characters added still another element of verbal comedy. 

The Jesuit-influenced carnival comedies, The Courtly Wooer and 
Carnival, contain a number of medieval elements, as has been shown. 
These were not without humor. There are, for example, farcical scenes 
in which comical devils, in the best tradition of the medieval theater, 
come to claim the souls of sinners and have a merry time doing so. 
These plays abound in lusty scenes of carnival merriment and celebration 
and it is on just such scenes that the authors have lavished the greatest 
elaboration. The anecdotes from which Marancya and The Peasant 
Turned King arose were familiar to the audience, doubtless heightening 
their enjoyment in the comedies themselves. Another important source 
of humor in the carnival plays lay in the many ridiculous situations in 
which peasants are placed. The laughter they produced tended to veil the 
social implications. 

Frankly primitive in structure, weak in the essentials of dram- 
atic art, crude in language and humor, the Polish Baroque burgher 
comedies nonetheless occupy a position of especial importance in the 
history of Polish comedy. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not 
very productive periods for drama in Poland. The popular mystery theater 
represented simply a continuation of the medieval dramatic tradition. The 


16 Jt is important to note that the macaronic technique employed in “komedia 
tybattowska” is quite different from that of such great Polish macaronists as Jan Ko- 
chanowski or the Italian Renaissance macaronists Odasi, Folengo and Cocai. Amongst 
the latter, the base language was a correct Latin to which native words were occasionally 
introduced with proper Latin endings. In the Polish comedies, the base is not Latin, 
but Polish. Latin words and phrases are inserted at random. Most of the time the 
Latin is incorrect, and very often represents a literal translation frim the Polish. 
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Jesuit school plays, despite their occasional brilliance, were seldom very 
original creations and have value only within the narrow framework of 
the history of Jesuit drama itself. As elsewhere in Europe, they exerted 
little influence on native dramatic development. It is true that trans- 
lations and adaptations from Roman comedy, as Piotr Cieklinski’s ex- 
cellent adaptation of Plautus’ Trinummus (Potrdéjny, in Polish; published 
in 1597)"", were often good, but these were still not original works. 
Jan Kochanowski’s Odprawa postéw greckich (The Dismissal of the 
Greek Envoys, 1578) stands as the only highlight of Polish Renaissance 
drama. Essentially a typical Humanist tragedy on a classical subject, there 
is nothing natively Polish in the play, however, save perhaps allusions 
to the dangers which were facing Poland at the time. 

This older period in the history of Polish drama when reviewed 
appears somewhat desolate, but the picture is made brighter by the isolated 
phenomenon of the “komedia rybattowska” — a vibrant and original 
native drama despite its crudities and primitiveness. Poland was not 
to know another period of such fertile native dramatic development 
until the nineteenth century, when comedy in particular reached its 
greatest heights in the works of Alexander Fredro (1793-1876). Even 
the Classicist period with its resurgent cultural life did not build a 
great Polish drama. The “komedia rybattowska” had by this time been 
forgotten and the dramatists, seeing no native tradition on which to rely, 
followed foreign models. Only Bogustawski’s The Imagined Miracle or 
Cracovians and Mountaineers (Cud mniemany czyli Krakowiacy i gérale, 
first staged in 1794) and Niemcewicz’s political comedy, The Envoy’s 
Return (Powrét posta, 1790), can be singled out as exceptions. 

To attempt to find exact parallels of the “komedia rybattowska” in 
the history of European comedy is not an easy task. The peculiar gentry- 
burgher relationship of sixteenth century Poland and the special con- 
ditions of parochial school life with which the “komedia rybattowska” 
is intimately bound, created a milieu which did not exist elsewhere 
in contemporary Europe. Only when the rybatt comedies are viewed as 
part of the general outgrowth of European secular comedy from the 
comico-realistic scenes of medieval drama, can this unique Polish literary 
phenomenon be related to the late medieval and Renaissance West 
European dramatic scene. It must not be forgotten, however, that a 
secular dramatic tradition had established itself much earlier in West 
Europe than in Poland, or for that matter in the other Slavic Lands. 

The special socio-economic and cultural conditions which gave rise- 
to the “komedia rybattowska” also contained the seeds of its destruction. 
When the bases of the unique rybatt “culture” disappeared after the- 


4 CE. Claude Backvis, “Une traduction vieille-polonaise du Trinummus de Plaute,” 
Mélanges Georges Smets, Bruxelles 1952. Pp. 73-89. 
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middle of the seventeenth century, so did its literature. Had the de- 
velopment of this native comic drama not been cut off by the decline of 
the Polish bourgeoisie, the collapse of the parochial school life and 
the utter devastation Poland suffered as a result of the tremendous 
upheavals of the seventeenth century, it is possible that its cultivation 
would have produced in time a native Polish comedy comparable to that 
of the West European countries, 














EUGENE KUSIELEWICZ 
LUDWIK KRZYZANOWSKI 


JULIAN URSYN NIEMCEWICZ’S AMERICAN DIARY 


Julian Ursyn Niemcewicz arrived in the United States in 1797. 
His impressions of the eventful years that followed, his descriptions of 
this land, its habits and of the fascinating people he met here throw an 
interesting light upon the early years of the United States. 

The selections of these impressions which appear below are grouped 
into four headings. In the first, Niemcewicz describes his arrival in 
America, in the company of KoSciuszko, his impressions of Philadelphia, 
and his visit to the home of General Anthony Walton White, an em- 
inent Revolutionary soldier, and friend of KoSciuszko. In the second, 
we are told of Niemcewicz’s stay at the home of General Horatio 
Gates, the victor of Saratoga, his meeting with President John Adams 
and of the unexpected departure of KoSciuzko for France. In the third, 
we read of Niemcewicz’s stay at Mount Vernon as the guest of George 
Washington. In the fourth, Niemcewicz gives an account of his visit 
to the New England States, his marriage to Susan Livingston Kean, 
and of his return to Poland. 

Three of the sections, the first, second and fourth, are selected from 
Niemcewicz’s Pamigtniki czasbw moich (Memoirs of My Times) and 
his diary as published in Volume IV of Biblioteka Warszawska (Warsaw 
Library). The translations of these are based upon Miecislaus Haiman’s 
Poland and the American Revolutionary War. The third section is from 
the rough copy of Niemcewicz’s diary, as translated in W. M. Koztow- 
ski’s article “A Visit to Mount Vernon a Century Ago,” in the Century 
Magazine, February, 1902. 
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Arrival of Kosciuszko and Niemcewicz in Philadelphia—Yellow fever 
forces them to leave the city—Their sojourn at General White’s house 


At four in the afternoon our ship reached the shores of Philadelphia. 
The people who had been notified of our arrival were already waiting 
with a carriage for General KoSciuszko; and according to an English custom 
they harnessed themselves to the carriage and drew him to the boarding house 
of Mrs. Loveson on Second Street. 

After eighty-one days at sea it was a satisfaction to be on land again; 
but the impression of the monotonous watery expanse was so strong 
that when I awoke next day I seemed for a while to be still looking at the 
ocean. Soon I had a worse sensation: my big toe began to ache and to become 
red and swollen, causing me intolerable pain. Happily, Dr. Rush? the 
foremost physician of Philadelphia and an old friend of KoSciuszko, came 
to see him and examined me. He told me that my sickness was gout, 
caused by the long sea voyage, lack of exercise, salted food and bad water. 
This obstacle occurred precisely at a time when the state of health and the 
affairs of KoSciuszko, the question of his lodgings, my eagerness to see 
the city and the land so new to me, required much walking. I took to crutches 
and thus dragged myself to the banker and settled other necessary business 
for Kofgciuszko. Fresh air and fresh, but plain, food restored my health 
within five days. ; 

We arrived in Philadelphia a few days after the session of Congress 
at which the immortal Washington retired from the Presidency. Gen. 
Kosciuszko found only few of his old acquaintances. Among them was 
General Mifflin, who, though a Quaker, had taken up arms during the 
Revolutionary War and had fought with distinction. He is now Governor of 
Pennsylvania.® 

I looked over the city with curiosity. The houses are built in the 
English style of red brick and are unwhitewashed. The city was very 
well planned by William Penn, the vertical streets bearing the names of 
various American trees, the horizontal streets, being numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
It is situated between the navigable Delaware River and a small creek called 
the Schuylkill. Between the two, fields extended for a quarter of a mile. 

Before we left Philadelphia, I had the pleasure of seeing the State 
Legislature in session. At eleven a. m. the Governor came to the Senate, 
where both Houses were assembled. Taking the place of the President of the 
Senate, he made a speech in which he reported on the state of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, her finances and the preventive measures which 
were being taken against the yellow fever now raging here. He cited 
his reasons for vetoing the last resolution of the Legislature and recom- 
mended to its consideration some new legislation which should be passed, 
pertaining especially to schools and education. His speech was clear, simple 
and correct, without any rhetorical embellishments—such, in brief, as should 





1 Section I is based upon excerpts from Niemcewicz’s Pamietniki czaséw moich 
(Memoirs of My Times), and from his diary in Biblioteka warszawska (Warsaw Li- 
brary), Vol. IV, No. 2. The translation used is that of M. Haiman, Poland and the 
American Revolutionary War, Chicago, 1932, pp. 152-158, slightly adapted. 

2Dr. Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

3 General Mifflin (1744-1800), American soldier and politician. 
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be made by all officers who have no necessity of stirring men to action or 
who do not care to dispense flattery. 

The appearance of the assembly, though not imposing, was respectable. 
The Senators occupied the first seats, the Representatives those behind 
them. A large table covered with law books and papers stood before the 
President’s desk. Behind it sat two clerks. Everybody was in his everyday 
clothes and without swords. It was an assembly of a new people, unspoiled 
by luxury, made up of white-haired farmers, Quakers and others. However, 
those who know the country say that depravity already holds sway, mostly 
in large cities, and that this outward simplicity which we admire in the 
Representatives does not correspond with the true state of things. 

After finishing his speech the Governor bade farewell to the assembly 
and left. The Representatives also retired from the Senate chamber 
and went to their own room. One of the members made a few remarks 
about the Governor’s veto, but others replied that the Governor had only 
exercised his constitutional privilege. 

The subject of the debates was not very important and everything 
was done amid the greatest quiet. The Senate communicated to the House 
a proposal to close the session because of the epidemic, especially as there 
was nothing important on the calendar, and the time of the new elections 
was neat. The session was closed sime die. Before the members left the 
chamber, the treasurer gave each of them a check. Every member receives 
three dollars for each day on which he attends a session, and traveling 
expenses. 

The same evening I saw a few members of the House returning 
home with small trunks bound with straps to their carriages. Whatever the 
people may say, this much is certain; that as long as the representatives 
of this country travel in such fashion, corruption or tyranny need not 
be feared. 

During our entire stay in Philadelphia the yellow fever, the debates 
about its cause, the disputes of physicians over the means of its treatment, 
the manifestoes of the government, and the violent arguments of the news- 
papers greatly vexed the inhabitants. The ado was greater than the evil 
itself. Thirty-six thousand inhabitants left the city. The streets were 
deserted and only funerals interrupted this solitude. Dr. Rush persuaded 
Koéciuszko to depart and Generals White and Gates,* his old friends, 
urged him in frequent letters to come and stay with them. We decided 
then to leave the city. 

New Brunswick® is only sixty-five miles from Philadelphia. With 
difficulty we hired a two-horse carriage for thirty-two dollars. Still more 
exorbitant was the cost of our board. We agreed to pay ten dollars each 
and five dollars a week for a servant. However, Mr. Johnson demanded 
fifty dollars for twelve days. This gives an idea of the extraordinarily 
high cost of living in this country. 

We left Philadelphia on Wednesday at six in the morning. 

The state of agriculture, the buildings and everything show that the 
country has only recently been settled by civilized people. Everything 


4General Anthony Walton White (1750-1803), an eminent Revolutionary sol- 
cier, and General Horatio Gates (1727-1806), victor of the Battle of Saratoga. 
5 New Brunswick, New Jersey, where General White lived. 
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is new, everything, it seems, dates back only to yesterday. The roads are not yet 
kept up by the government and their bad or good condition depends 
on the season of the year. 

The cities consist mostly of only one street of varying length. It is 
a common thing for the landed proprietors to live in towns and go daily to 
work on their farms situated nearby. 

Around Philadelphia one sees numerous villas, built mostly of 
wood, and distinguished by graceful and elegant architecture. All are 
painted white and have green shutters, which gives them a cheerful 
appearance. One cannot find here, as in England, those beautiful gardens 
full of flowers, herbs and bushes whose verdure of many shades makes 
such an agreeable impression on the eye; nor can one see that great care 
in the upkeep of the surroundings of the houses. Everything here seems 
to be turned to making profit. There are no parks; the houses are surrounded 
by lawns which border directly on fields covered with grain, buckwheat 
or other seedplants. 

But one can see with satisfaction the astonishing progress of human 
labor and industry. Everything here is the work of one century; going 
further back into memory, we see nothing save the desert and savages. The 
traveler lives here in the present while in Europe thousands of things 
transport him into the past. 

Ten miles from Philadelphia we passed Frankford, a small town of some 
sixty houses situated on a creek of clear water. The bridge thrown over 
the stream is rather nice and strong; all the houses are new and of wood. 
We stopped at the Washington Tavern to rest our horses. We met there a 
family whom the yellow fever had driven out of Philadelphia and who 
had found refuge here. The innkeeper disgracefully took advantage 
of their desperate situation and ordered them to pay fifty dollars for the 
use of only two small rooms without board. 

We set out for Bristol through a flat country covered with farms. 
The fields are sown mostly with corn. Cultivated here are pear trees, 
and, especially, apple trees, which grow among wheat and buckwheat. 
Cider is the most popular drink here in winter, and water with rum 
in summer. The gigantic primeval forests which entirely covered this 
country before the arrival of Europeans are now only little groves. I did 
not see any fir trees; it seems that these are replaced here by cedars. 
The most common tree is the oak; there are about ten species of it here; 
some are similar to ours, others have longer, narrower and indented leaves. 
After the oak the chestnut is the most widespread tree. Often these trees are 
wreathed with wild vine. 

At noon we arrived in Bristol, a small town on the steep bank of the 
Delaware River. The country through which we passed after leaving 
Philadelphia was completely covered with corn fields and fruit trees which 
shut off the view on every side, leaving no space through which the eye could 
see far. For that reason the country presented a crowded and gloomy 
appearance; but nothing could compare with the beauty and cheerfulness 
of the location of Bristol. The Delaware flows here in its full majesty; 
it is very wide and its waters are clear. Burlington, on the New Jersey 
side of the river, enlivens this rich, spacious, and diversified landscape. 
A few vessels of some sixty tons were in the harbor. Aboard 
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these were mostly fugitives from Philadelphia who, like many others, 
had sought refuge in the country. We had the company of the Spanish 
Consul, an excellent entertainer, who told us that there is no freer and hap- 
pier land than Biscay. The dinner without wine cost us two dollars. 


We crossed the Delaware at Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, 
famous for Washington’s victory over the Hessians, an event which raised 
the spirits of the Americans who had been oppressed by so many misfortunes. 

From Trenton the Delaware is no longer navigable. For lack of time 
we could not see its waterfalls. 

Princeton is distinguished only because of its College; this rather 
imposing building dates to a period before the Revolution. 

By night time we arrived at Kingston, a town numbering about 
twenty houses. We stayed in an inn, very well kept by a Dutch family 
who had completely given up their native language. On the other side of 
the road stood a large house; I was told that it belongs to an old sailor 
who after thirty years of risking his life at sea decided wisely to enjoy at 
last the fruits of his labor in peace. We had a good dinner and good 
lodgings, all of which cost us only a dollar and half. 

The next day, August 31, we set out on our way and at ten in the 
morning arrived in New Brunswick, where we stopped at General White's 
house. 

The town is situated on very low ground; it is distant from larger 
cities; its surroundings are quite populous and fertile, and provisions here 
are cheaper than elsewhere. The Raritan River, navigable for vessels 
up to sixty tons, is a good waterway. It discharges its waters into the 
sea near Amboy, nine miles from New Brunswick. Amboy never could 
become a trading city because of its proximity to New York. The whole 
trade of New Jersey is conducted through the mediation of New York 
or Philadelphia. Nevertheless this State is probably well-to-do, and 
its agriculture is flourishing, as one can see everywhere well-cultivated 
fields, rapidly growing towns and prosperous inhabitants. 

The whole State abounds in iron ore; the earth is dark red. Even 
very good copper ore has been found here. But the shortage and high 
cost of labor prevent its mining. Not until the supply of labor exceeds 
the demands of agriculture will the excess population turn to industry. 
But this moment seems yet very far off; men here prefer agriculture to 
any other occupation, however profitable. When one part of the country 
becomes overpopulated, the surplus population seeks new homes in another 
part not yet inhabited. The North and West offer them space which in 
spite of the influx of immigrants from Europe will not be peopled for 
a long time. Nevertheless there are seven iron-ore mines and two foundries 
which produce four hundred tons of cast iron and five hundred forty tons 
of wrought-iron. 

The house of General White stands on a hill not far from the city. 
The General fell victim to a swindler and lost a large part of his fortune. 
Tt is said that he lives from the estate of his wife. The bad state of his 
finances have made him a gloomy melancholiac, though formerly he was 
cheerful and sociable. Grief poisons his family life. His farm is neglected; 
it yields him only as much as is needed to support his family and slaves. 
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In his home you cannot see the order which usually characterizes American 
homes. The spirit of dissatisfaction and discontent is apparent everywhere. 

Mrs. White was born at Charlestown, S. C., and though she is nearly 
thirty years of age, which is considered somewhat advanced in this country, 
she is still handsome. She has beautiful and large black eyes. They 
zeflect the fiery character of the South. She is tall and portly, but this does 
not disfigure her, but rather adds much to her dignity. Her only daughter is 
five years old. She is a child spoiled by too much tenderness, as is the 
case with the majority of American children. She may be heard sometimes 
saying to her mother: “You damned witch-” 

Her slightest indisposition causes grief to the entire household. Once 
Mrs. White was asked which of two misfortunes she would choose: to lose 
her husband or her daughter. 

“To save my daughter,” she replied without hesitation, notwithstanding 
the presence of her husband. 

It is hard to believe that the only stallion the General has brings 
him more profit than his whole farm. He paid $1,800 for it and rents 
it to neighbors for ten dollars. This happens a hundred or more times 
a year and brings him over one thousand dollars. He also had another 
stallion which he sold for two thousand dollars . 

The following Sunday I visited the Presbyterian church. I never liked 
the bareness of Protestant places of worship. The services lasted three 
hours. 

In New Brunswick, as well as everywhere else in America, no poverty 
is visible. Everybody here who wants to work has an assured income sufficient 
tc live on and to enable some savings besides. I did not see a single person 
in rags in the church, as is usual in Europe, not even a person badly 
clothed. The equality provided by law exists to the greatest extent possible, 
ie., that the law is the same for everybody; and so it should be. Wealth 
and office do create some distinction, namely, persons belonging to these 
classes and allied by education and wealth live among themselves and 
only occasionally come into contact with the rest; but in daily life all 
are on an equal footing. The poorest farmer, a farmhand, even a servant 
never stand with uncovered head before a wealthy man. Everybody 
is titled “Sir.” 

But notwithstanding the laws and customs, even here some try to 
distinguish and raise themselves above the others. As there are no titles 
like those of Prince, Count, Baron, the inhabitants retain the titles 
of rank which were used in the Revolution; so that they address persons 
as: General, Colonel, Major, or if in the civil administration: Governor, 
Judge, or Doctor, and so on. 

The most prominent persons in New Brunswick are: General White, 
Colonel Bayard, and Judge Paterson. Their families are bound by kin- 
ship and live in close contact. They entertain at teas and dinners to which 
they invite one another in turn. I was present at one of these receptions. 
The dinner consisted of two or three roast capons with sauce and oysters, 
roast beef, boiled mutton, fish or ham. The second dish was pudding or 

6 William Paterson (1745-1806), jurist and politician, delegate to the Continental 
Congress, U.S. Senator, Governor of New Jersey, Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
US.; John Bayard (1738-1807), distinguished Revolutionary soldier. 
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almond cake, marmalade or confectionery. Afterwards the tablecloth was 
removed and fruits, almonds, raisins, chestnuts and wine were served. 
They drink to the health of the President, Vice-President and Congress. 
The ladies left the company and the gentlemen remained chatting for 
hours, drinking toasts. Then they joined the ladies and all drank coffee or 
tea together. 


At General Gate's home—Return to Philadelphia—Meeting with 
President Adams—Chief Little Turtle and Kosciuszko—The unexpected 
departure of Kosciuszko.” 


We left New Brunswick on Saturday, September 9, to visit General 
Gates. We traveled through flat country side, cultivated and peopled in 
the same manner as that which we saw on our way from Philadelphia. Spring 
field, Elizabethtown and Newark are the little towns through which we 
passed. After crossing saltmarshes and a dam several miles long, we came 
to Hoboken very late in the evening. We found the inn full of sailors 
and tramps; all were very jolly, and for the most part tipsy; they danced 
in the room downstairs. We had to dispense with dinner because every- 
thing had been consumed. We slept in uncomfortable beds and paid very 
dearly for our lodgings the next morning. 

Sunday morning, September 10: the view of the North River and the 
towers of New York recompensed us somewhat for the bad shelter. We 
crossed the river in a sailboat with favorable wind and tide. The transporta- 
tion cost us ten shillings. It is rather much, but at least the people who 
put our carriage and baggage on the boat, a task which demands not a little 
labor, did not ask for tips as they would in Europe, especially in Italy. 
La bona manzia and Trinkgeld are almost unknown in America. We landed 
near the new prison, avoiding in this way the burdensome passage through 
the town. We made two more miles through a road surrounded by villas 
and gardens. At last we were shown the gate of the house of General 
Gates® and soon found ourselves before a beautiful house, decorated with 
a peristyle of Corinthian columns. 

We were met at the threshold by the victor of Saratoga. He is an old 
man, about seventy-five years of age, still quite lively, kind, and very 
cheerful for his age. 

Except for the battle of Camden, good luck always favored him. 
‘Born in England, he was in the British service for a long time. During 
the Revolution he devoted himself with enthusiasm to the American 
‘cause and was made General at the beginning. After the peace was signed 
he received, besides his pension and the lands Congress gave him, also 
a large grant of land from Virginia. He sold all this and accumulated a 
large fortune; this he increased through his marriage with Mrs. Gates. 





7 Section II is based upon Niemcewicz’s diary in Biblioteka Warszawska (War- 
saw Library), Vol. IV, No. 2. The translation is that of M. Haiman, op. cit.. pp. 158- 
166, slightly adapted. 

8 Kogciuszko wished to avoid the ovations of the inhabitants. 

9 His house stood on the present corner of Second Avenue and 24th Street. 
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Such a wife is a real treasure for this old man. She is fifty years of 
age, still beautiful and of the happiest temper. Only she could render 
agreeable the indispositions and griefs of such an old age. When one 
sees how they live together it seems that this is the first year of the 
marriage of a twenty-year-old couple. 

General Gates is no less fortunate in his financial affairs. The farm 
which he rents is located three miles from New York; it has nearly two 
hundred acres of land, a magnificent residence, a green house, fruit and 
vegetable gardens, meadows, etc. It belongs to one Kruegers, a rich merchant 
who thinks he is not rich enough. His greed induced him to make the 
worst possible bargain. Speculating on the old age of General Gates and 
supposing that his wife was also near her grave, he rented them the farm 
for life for a consideration of $5,000. What was his astonishment when 
he later saw that Mrs. Gates was hardly forty years old and in the best of 
health. Mr. and Mrs. Gates have occupied the farm for seven years. 
They keep for themselves only the greenhouse, the garden and the meadow 
for their six cows and three horses; they sublet the rest for nearly three 
hundred pounds and thus they have long since earned back their principal. 
They have a man who manages their farm for two hundred dollars yearly 
and provisions. Their other servants are a Negro, a woman-cook, and a 
Negress-servant. All are free, for the General has liberated all his slaves. 

During our whole stay with General Gates we had innumerable visitors 
in the morning hours. It is impossible to remember all the persons, but 
I will mention some of them. 

We saw a dozen Livingstons, men and women, among them Edward 
and John, whose wives are very beautiful.1* Their homes were the first 
ones I saw in America managed in the European style: nice carriages, 
magnificent horses, servants in livery—briefly, every luxury not at all 
democratic. 

The Livingstons occupy the same position in the State of New York 
as the Potocki family in Poland; they are a very numerous family and hold 
vast possessions. I was told that they have nearly six hundred tenants 
settled upon their lands and dependent upon them. Probably this gives 
them much influence in the elections. They are bitter enemies of the present 
Governor of New York, Mr. Jay,!! and because he is favored by the govern- 
ment this suffices for their siding with the opposition. 

We were also visited by the numerous Stephenson family; the Misses 
Broome;!? and Miss Johnson, the niece of Mr. Smith*® of Baltimore. There 
was also Mrs. Winnings of Delaware, who was young, comely, very 
interesting, a good singer and painter, but whose husband, despite all her 
advantages, was a drunkard and passed his time with his Negresses, to the 
neglect of his wife. 

Our neighbors were Mr. and Mrs. Vilette. Mrs. Vilette is a famous 


10 Edward Livingston (1764-1836), American statesman. From 1795 to 1801, he 
was a member of Congress. John Henry Livingston (1746-1825), a clergyman, at that 
time pastor of the Dutch Church in New York. 

11 John Jay (1745-1829), statesman and jurist, author of the Jay Treaty. 

12 Daughter of John Broome (1738-1810), a merchant, and Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York in 1804. 

13 Robert Smith (1757-1842), American statesman, Secretary of the Navy (1802- 
1805), Secretary of State (1809-1811). 
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chess-player, bright and well-educated, but she likes the city more than 

it becomes the wife of a Quaker. Her husband is very good, much 

attached to his wife and also to his garden which he cultivates himself. 
Another neighbor is Mr. Brigide, a prattler and buffoon. 


At times Niemcewicz went to look over the city. He visited a locab 
theater. It was not yet ready; it lacked a floor, so that we had to stand 
on the sand. On another occasion General Gates went with Niemcewicz 
to the Whig Club and Hell Gate Club. On his return he saw the General 
buying meat, fish and vegetables. That was an unusual sight for a European. 


I looked with greater respect at the venerable old man buying provisions 
than I would look at a Russian fieldmarshal giving audience to a crowd 
of liveried lackeys. 

With great regret we left the house of General Gates and his kind 
wife. We placed General Koéciuszko in a boat with great difficulty; 
and once more embracing General Gates who had accompanied us to the 
shore, we crossed the North River. We soon came to the end of the 
road which had been built by a company through the salt-marshes and was 
about one Polish mile long. The hay from the neighboring meadows is 
very rough. The cattle eat it when there is no better; it is also used as a 
fertilizer. The marshes extend very far and are still seen near Elizabeth- 
town as well as near the road to New Brunswick along the Raritan River. 
Between Newark and New York, at a distance of ten miles, one crosses 
two Passaic Rivers. Both of them have very clear waters and are navigable 
for small vessels. To facilitate the crossing there are two beautiful bridges. 

Newark is a cheerful town, having several nice houses. Because of its 
proximity to New York it will probably grow very quickly. It is only 
six miles from here to Elizabethtown where we arrived at noon. 


After a three-week stay at Elizabeth, the travelers returned to General 
White's house at New Brunswick, where they had occasion to meet President 
Adams. 


The citizens elected a reception committee; its President and Vice- 
President were to keep order at the table and to greet the highest official 
of the country. Several evenings were devoted to discussing this important 
matter. At last Mr. Adams came, but two hours earlier than the appointed 
time. Nothing was ready; thus we witnessed foot and horse militia running 
to and fro, officers putting on their wigs precipitately, dandies running 
with unbuckled shoes. The gun salute was heard half an hour after Mr. 
Adams had made himself warm beside a fireplace. 

But soon order was restored. At one o'clock in the afternoon I was 
introduced to Mr. Adams. He was sitting near the fireplace with Mr. 
Malcolm, his private secretary, a young man about twenty years of age, 
and was reading a paper. I saw before me a small and plump man dressed 
in black, with his head much powdered, and wearing a queue. His face 
seemed to me kind and honest, but not without a little malice. He greeted 
me very kindly and asked about General Koéciuszko and Lafayette. 

I passed then to the next room where I found a counterpart of Mr. 
Adams in the person of Mrs. Adams. This small, short and stout woman 
is accused of a horrible offense; they say she uses rouge. If her appearance 
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is not charming, she has indeed a keen and cultivated mind. She was 
accompanied only by her niece and a servant. 

At two o'clock Colonel Nelson, chairman of the reception committee, 
arrived with General White and with a delegation of citizens at the house 
occupied by the President. Mr. Nelson in the name of all citizens read a 
speech full of expressions of their attachment to the Constitution and to the 
highest official of the country. Mr. Adams read his reply, exchanged a few 
words with some of the delegates, shook hands with everybody, and left. 

At three the ceremony was repeated to invite him to the dining hall. 
He went there accompanied by a crowd of citizens and about thirty 
militiamen in uniform. He was greeted by the lowering of flags. The table 
was set for sixty persons, roastbeef, turkey, etc., were served in adequate 
proportion. 

During the dinner Mr. Gass, six feet tall and over seventy years old, 
a potter by trade and tattler by habit, left his seat across the table, came 
to the fore where the President was seated and, pushing General White 
aside, sat down at Mr. Adam’s side and began to entertain him with the 
coarsest jokes. The President laughed and, surveying the gigantic height 
of his co-banqueter, said: 

“You should have been born in the dominions of the Prussian King. 
You would be the pride of his guard.” 

“If I had to be the second person in his kingdom I would not like 
to be born there,” replied the potter. 

“Nor I, even if I were the first one,” said the President. 

After dinner followed the toasts which had been prearranged by the 
committee. They drank as many of them as there are States in the Union, 
i. e., sixteen. They mostly expressed sentiments and wishes for the pre- 
servation of the laws, constitution, liberty, peace, agriculcure, trade, etc. 

After the President left, a toast to his health was drunk and others 
less serious followed in order. The company became gay and noisy and 
the banquet lasted until ten p. m. 

The President and Mrs. Adams arrived at General White’s house 
for tea in the evening. The following day both left very early. They 
traveled in only two carriages, comfortably but simply, and were accompanied 
by only one servant on horseback. About thirty militiamen and all the 
prominent citizen in carriages escorted them half way to Kingston. There 
they formed a line and the President took leave of each of them separately. 
General White and I accompanied him to Kingston. 

Next day, November 20, I took the stage to Philadelphia to find 
lodgings for General KoSciuszko. I reached Philadelphia on Sunday morn- 
ing and stopped at a dirty and miserable inn called The Eagle and Harp 
at Second Street North. With the help of Dr. Rush I found a dwelling 
as small, as secluded and as cheap as General KoSciuszko’s instructions 


indicated. 
Niemcewicz then returned to New Brunswick to bring Kosciuszko to 
Philadelphia. 


With regret we left the hospitable and quiet house of Mr. White and 
reached Philadelphia on the next day. We made our quarters at No. 172 
Third St. South, with Mrs. Relf, in a very small house occupied by students 
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of medicine and young artisans. We chose these rooms because of their 
cheapness. Koéciuszko had a small room where he could receive not more 
than four persons at one time. My room was still smaller and, because it 
was not heated, I used it only as sleeping quarters. I was obliged to 
roam through the streets or to wait until the table in the parlor was not 
occupied so that I could use it for reading and writing. 

February 22nd. The people celebrated Washington’s birthday. All 
the ships were decorated in the morning; there was also a gun salute. 

Mr. Adams, the incumbent President, was invited to the festivities. But 
piqued because his predecessor no longer in office was being feted and 
revered more than himself who now occupied the President’s chair, he im- 
mediately replied to the leaders of the celebration with a bad-tempered letter 
in which he refused to attend. 

The celebration took place in the Circus. This is a circular building, 
badly painted from the foundation to the top. Its gray and black colors 
completely dimmed the light of hundreds of candles suspended on iron 
rings. The dresses of the ladies with a preponderance of white and 
feathers, though very elegant, appeared to disadvantage in this gray 
gloominess. The music band occupied the stage in the middle. Ropes 
stretching from the stage divided the hall into eight partitions. Between 
these partitions the people danced. Nobody was uncomfortable but 
neither was anyone gay. Only the wife of the Portuguese ambassador wore 
jewels. But the eyes of Mrs. Law, née Custis, the granddaughter of Mrs. 
Washington, shone more brightly. 

Little Turtle, the Indian chieftain, occupied a box. He was dressed 
in the uniform of an American General with large epaulets. It seemed 
that he was satisfied with the spectacle. He is a very intelligent man; 
his views are sound and sane; there is no perversity in him—the result 
of erroneous judgment. 

He came here to negotiate with the government a boundary and 
other matters pertaining to his nation, the Miamis. His principal demand 
was that the American government promise to forbid under the most severe 
penalties the importion of spirits to the Indians. He knew well the fatal 
consequences of their use as well as the hypocritical policy of the whites who 
support the discords among the Indians and draw them into their own con- 
troversies in order to brutalize them with spirits; who, briefly, use every means 
to keep them in ignorance and to gradually annihilate them. 

He clearly sees the advantages of civilization and this makes him sad. 

“Do not speak to me about your superiority,” he said, “if you do 
not wish to provide means which would help my nation to attain the same 
-advantages.” 

He came to see General KoSciuszko and presented him with a toma- 
hawk. Koéciuszko gave him his felt cloak. The chieftain saw some eye- 
glasses and seemed to be eager to acquire them. Nothing could equal his 
joy when Kosciuszko presented them to him. He could not understand 
how glasses can enlarge objects and seemed to experience an endless 
pleasure in seeing them so changed. 

“You have given me new eyes!” he exclaimed. It was the only moment 
when he seemed savage to me. Other Indians, Chickasaws and Six Nations, 
-also came to Philadelphia. But they differed from Little Turtle in all 
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respects. The government provided them with everything during their stay. 

The session of Congress had just opened. General KofSciuszko had 
not yet been paid for his services in the Revolutionary War. A bill was 
introduced at the session and by unanimous vote it was resolved that he 
be paid the whole sum with interest. This amounted to about eighteen 
thousands dollars, which he deposited for interest, keeping only a part of it. 

Our stay in Philadelphia during the winter of 1797-8 gained for me 
many new acquaintances. I made friends with many members of Congress 
and with many citizens. Among them was Mr. Jefferson'* with whom 
I had become acquainted when he was Minister to France; Mr. Gallatin,® 
born in Geneva, one of the most eminent members of Congress who had 
immigrated to America early and had held the office of Minister and other 
high offices in the Republic; Mr. Law, son of the Bishop of Carlisle, who 
married the granddaughter of Mrs. Washington, an intelligent and excellent 
man;'® Judge McNeal, whose daughter married the Marquis de Caza-Irujo, 
the Spanish Minister; Mr. Patterson, who was afterw-rds President of the 
American Philosophical Society.!7 At the motion of Vic2-President Jefferson 
I was elected a member of this society. To commemorate this event I 
presented the last Polish gold coin minted during the Polish Revolution of 
1794 to the Society's collection. It bore the inscription: Stanislaus Augustus, 
King of Poland, Grand Duke of Lithuania. 

I must not pass over in silence another acquaintance which I made 
that winter in Philadelphia. The Duke of Orleans, who was afterwards 
Louis Philippe, King of France, lived there with his two brothers, the 
Duke de Montpensier and the Duke de Beaujolais. They often visited General 
KoSciuszko in the evenings, and he also visited them. Having been 
sent to America by the Directory, they lived here as common citizens, 
wore tri-colored cockades and were obliged to report every Sunday to the 
French Consul, Mr. La Jambre. They were accompanied by a French 
nobleman, Mr. Montjoie, who was much attached to them. All these 
men were very well educated and modest. Montpensier was a very good 
designer; Beaujolais was about fifteen years of age, lively, witty, much 
resembling Louis XIV. After spending the winter at Philadelphia, they 
set out in the spring to visit the outlying provinces of the United 
States and then to descend by the Mississippi to New Orleans. When 
they came to bid farewell to Koéciuszko, he presented the youngest, 
the Duke de Beaujolais, with a pair of fur boots. The present was accepted 
with joy and gratitude. Later I often met them at New York and was 
frequently invited with them to dinners. The Duke of Orleans, by then 
wealthier, sometimes gave small dinners; once he invited me, but I 
replied that I could not be at his service because Mrs. Church had invited 
me previously.4® Could I have known then that I had refused the future 
King of France? 

I also made some acquaintances among the Quakers: Pemberton, Elliott, 


14 Thomas Jefferson. 

15 Albert Gallatin (1761-1849), statesman and financier, Secretary of the Treasury 
under Jefferson. 

16 Thomas Law (1759-1834), the husband of Eliza Parke Custis. 

17 Robert Patterson (1743-1824), professor of mathematics in the University of 
Pennsylvania, director of the United States Mint in 1805. 
18 Mrs. John Barker Church, the daughter of General Schuyler. 
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Logan.!® The latter was a descendant of William Penn, the founder of 
Philadelphia. He gave me some of the letters of his illustrious forbear, 
and an instrument invented by him to write at night. These I deposited in 
Pulawy”° together with a cup which I later received from Mrs. Washington. 

Young ladies used to visit General KoSciuszko. He drew pictures 
of some of them and also of Mr. Jefferson. 

Spring came; April adorned the trees with leaves; the flowers 
were budding. In the first days of May Koéciuszko conferred with 
Jefferson more frequently, and one evening he announced to me that 
he was about to go to France to see whether he could do something for 
our unhappy country. “You had better remain here,” he said, “because 
if there is no hope I shall return, buy a farm, and we shall live together.” 
He, indeed, sailed soon with a passport as a German Baron, leaving his 
servant Stanislaus and myself. I ordered the servant to take the General's 
things to Mr. Jefferson. On opening a drawer I saw a package addressed 
tc me. It contained a hundred dollars. This amazed me, and, as Stanislaus 
was home sick for his old country, I gave him the money and shipped 
him to Hamburg. Libiszewski?! had left us earlier and went to Havana, 
Cuba, where, being an excellent musician, he was able to earn good money. 
But a year later he fell victim to yellow fever. I was sincerely sorry for 
him; he was a good and amiable young man. 


The departure of Kosciuszko was entirely unexpected. Except for 
Jefferson, with whom he was on especially friendly terms, nobody knew 
of his plans, not even Niemcewicz, to whom he disclosed them in part 
only on the eve of his departure, May 4, 1798. The reasons for this secrecy 
were political. Kosciuszko had just received news that Napoleon had 
begun the organization of the Polish Legions. He saw in this move 
a ray of hope for Poland, but thought it prudent to act very cautiously, 
especially since the relations between the United States and France were 
ihen strained and as news of his participation in such a venture might be 
interpreted adversely by the government of the Tsar, with consequent re- 
percussions to his family and to his friends. 


To divert public attention, KoSciuszko directed Niemcewicz to tell 
everybody that he had left for a health resort in Virginia, and to go South 
three days after his departure as if to follow him there. 


Niemcewicz Meets Washington — Two Weeks at Mount Vernon-* 


We like the details, the. anecdotes, and even the smallest incidents which 
Plutarch gives us in his lives of famous men. All of that interests us so 


19 All three were eminent families of Philadelphia. Niemcewicz’s acquaintance 
was probably George Logan (1753-1821), statesman and philanthropist. 

20 The seat of the Czartoryski family, in Poland, at which a museum, considered 
Poland’s first, had just been founded. 
F 21 The young Polish nobleman who accompanied KoSciuszko and Niemcewicz to 

merica. 

22 This section is based upon the original Niemcewicz manuscript as translated by 
W. M. Koztowski in his “A Visit to Mount Vernon a Century Ago,” Century Magazine, 
February 1902, pp. 514-522. Another translation is that of Haiman, op. cit., pp. 166- 
176, which is based upon J. U. Niemcewicz’s Pisma rézne (Miscellaneous Writings), 
Vol. 1, pp. 209-328. The account in Pisma rézne differs somewhat in wording and con- 
siruction from the original. 
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much. Perhaps the reason is that the author connects everything with 
himself; perhaps it is that in reading his works one willingly puts one’s 
self in the place of the hero of the history, and then, in spite of all one’s 
opinion of one’s own powers, not being always able to compare one’s 
self with him in lofty deeds, one likes to resemble him in private life. 
One tries to find a likeness between himself and his hero, and if the 
extraordinary talents, the superiority of the latter, have often made him 
feel humble, he consoles himself and derives great pleasure from seeing 
that the hero was often human like himself. 

It is much in order to justify this assertion as to give myself very 
great pleasure that, not being able, like Plutarch, to describe with a master 
hand the character and deeds of one of the greatest men of this century, 
I content myself with giving a few particulars of the character of this figure. 

It was on Monday, May 21, 1798, that my respected host Mr. Law, 
on returning from Georgetown, where he had business with a good-for- 
nothing speculator who had cheated him, announced to us that General 
Washington was at Mr. Peters’ house. Mr. Peters was married to Miss Custis, 
the granddaughter of Mrs. Washington by her first husband. 

It was decided immediately that we should go that same evening 
to present our respects to him. Consequently we set off, Mrs. Law with 
Mr. Charles Freiré in the cart, Mr. Law and I in a wagon. 

Mr. Peters’ house is at the extreme point of the city, quite near 
Georgetown. We arrived there between six and seven o'clock. One 
can guess how my heart was beating. I was to see the man for whom since 
my youth I had had great respect. I caught sight of him through the window 
and recognized him at once. About a dozen people were coming toward us. 
I saw only him. I was presented to him by Mr. Law. He held out his 
hand to me and clasped mine. We went into the parlor. I sat down 
beside him; I was moved dumb, and could not look at him enough. It 
is a majestic face, in which dignity is united with gentleness. The portraits 
that we have of him in Europe are not like him at all. He is nearly six 
feet tall and very powerfully built; he has an aquiline nose and blue 
eyes; his mouth, and particularly his lower jaw, are large 

He wore a tail coat, black stockings, satin waistcoat, and breeches of the 
same color. 

He began questioning me about General Koéciuszko. I was extremely 
embarrassed and confused. The first word I said to this great man was. 
a lie. That was what KoSciuszko’s mysterious departure brought me to. 
He put to me the following questions: 

“How long have you been in this country?” 

“Eight months.” 

“How do you like it?” 

“I am happy, sir, to see in America those blessings which I so ardently 
desired to see in my own country. It is to you, sir, that the Americans are 
indebted for them.” 

He bowed with a modest air, and said to me: 

“I always wished your country well, and that with all my heart.” 

He uttered these last words with much feeling. 

The questions on Koéciuszko’s journey to the springs, his health, 
etc. turned up again and renewed my torture. Happily, Mrs. Law's 
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daughter, aged sixteen months, came in. General Washington called 
her to him, and drew a peach-cheese from his pocket. 

“Here is something for you,” he said. He gave her a piece and kissed 
her. He then gave all the rest to her mother. 

“Take it, madam, for your little Law,” he said. 

The conversation turned to agriculture, a favorite subject with the 
General. They talked about the drought which prevailed at that time, 
and of its effects on the tobacco, maize and barley. 

I then went up to Mrs. Washington. She is the same age as the General; 
both were born in 1732. She is short, has bright eyes, and a gay and extremely 
kind manner. She had on a gown of white stuff, drawn very tight, or 
rather attached on both sides with pins; a bonnet of white gauze with 
ribbons of the same color, showing the outline of her head distinctly, 
leaving the forehead uncovered and only partly hiding her white hair, 
which was done up in a little pigtail. She was one of the most beautiful 
women in America, and even today she has something very charming about 
her. She never had any children by General Washington; she has four 
by her first husband, Mr. Custis. 

We spoke with Mrs. Washington of the small likeness there is 
between the General and his portraits. Eventually she asked Mrs. Peters to 
play the piano; this she did, playing the eternal “Battle of Prague” 
(a favorite piece of music in America) very well. Tea was served. I found 
an opportunity to be beside the General. He praised an address that the 
town of Norfolk had made to the President. 

“Did you know Mr. Jones,” Mr. Law asked him, “who was just killed in 
a duel by Mr. Livingston?” 

“I believe I did see him, but I did not know him intimately. They 
say that the shot he fired at his opponent cut a piece off his nose .. . 
How could he miss it? You know Mr. Livingston’s nose, and what a 
capital target it is.” 

I was delighted to see the good father in good humor. He turned 
toward me, and asked me if I had traveled much in the United States. 
I replied that I had not been farther than New York, and that I was 
surprised at the progress which such a new country had made in culture 
and population. 

“It is the Eastern States,” he said to me, “that are the most advanced in 
culture and population.” 

“They were,” I said, “the first in which the Europeans settled.” 

“On the contrary,” he replied, “the first settlement was in Virginia, 
and then in New England. But it is the division into townships which is 
so favorable to the maintenance of order, police, and public establishments. 
The population there is very industrious; every farmer, even the poorest, 
lives in independence.” 

“More independent,” I said, “than many gentlemen in other places. 
You are the happiest people in the world.” 

“Provided that we do not spoil our happiness.” 

The company rose to depart.... The General accompanied us; in leaving 
he said to me: 

“I shall be very happy to see you at Mount Vernon; I shall be 
there in a few days; I hope you will come.” 
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He kissed Mrs. Law's little child once more. Mrs. Peters invited 
us to dinner the next day. We took our departure after eight o'clock in 
the evening. I was well satisfied with my day. 

I dined next day with Mr. Peters. We talked of the offices that 
were to be built for all the departments; the expense is estimated at 
$96,000. Mention was made of the difficulty that they would have in 
getting enough houses to lodge all the members. 

“Very well,” the General said jokingly, “they have only to camp out; 
the Representatives will be placed in the first row, the Senate in the 
second, the President with his suite in the middle.” 

Wednesday, the 23rd, General Washington came with Mrs. Washington 
to stay two days in Mr. Law’s house, where I was. All the time he was 
sincere, polite, attentive, but spoke very little; sometimes of agriculture, 
natural history—of everything you could wish, except politics, on which 
subject he observed a discreet silence and was absolutely reserved, to such 
an extent that he never touched upon our unfortunate revolution, or upon 
the least thing connected with it. 

Once at dinner the conversation turned upon the account of a 
voyage that the Duke of Laincourt had just published. The General said: 

“Mr. Laincourt will be vexed with me. When he came to this country 
he brought me letters of introduction from some of the most distinguished 
people in England. He had no need of them, because, owing to what 
Mr. Lafayette had told me, as well as his reputation and conduct, I knew 
the respect which was his due. Yet I did not receive him at my house; 
1 was in office and I made it a rule not to admit any Frenchman who 
was considered an émigré and who would not be presented by his minister. 
I had Mr. Laincourt informed by my friends of the motives which obliged 
me to deprive myself of the pleasure of seeing him, an advantage which 
I desired so much, and said that as soon as I should be out of the administra- 
tion I should want to see him. But it appears that he took it badly.” 

“And, after all,’ he added, “I read in Mr. Monroe’s book that the 
French government reproached me with having received French émigrés.” 

On the 24th I went with him to see the sugar-refining factory, an 
immense house situated near the wharf of Mrs. Barry, where there was a 
three-masted ship which they were loading with tobacco. 

It is wonderful how much life and movement this one sugar factory gave 
to the little place, which was still growing. 


Billiards were the General’s amusement . . . Although he had not played 
at all for twenty-five years, attention and skill made up for want of practice. 
Each new game was played better than the preceding one. He left us 
on the 25th between seven and eight o'clock in the morning, in a great 
hurry to see the effect that the last rains had had on the fields. He and Mrs. 
Washington pressed me very much to come to see them at Mount Vernon. 
I shall certainly keep my word to him. 

June 2, Mount Vernon. After many distractions and delays, we took 
the route to Mount Vernon about eleven o’clock.2? We crossed the river 
on a ferryboat, and followed the Maryland bank. The Federal City (or rather 
the grounds destined to be the city) is seen therefrom in the form of an 


23 Niemcewicz was accompanied by Mr. Law. 
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amphitheater. After traveling about four or five miles we arrived at the 
point opposite Alexandria. 

I saw there an immense field covered with the most beautiful grain 
one could wish. I asked the reason for that fertility, unknown in America 
and very rare anywhere. I was told that the ground was fertilized with 
herrings—with the heads and entrails of these fish. 

We spent twenty-five minutes in recrossing the Potomac. I stopped 
in Alexandria in order to buy a pound of tobacco. It is sold at one dollar 
a pound, which is far too much for a country which is the motherland 
of all kinds of tobacco. While paying for it, I murmured against a habit 
expensive, unclean, and unhealthy; but the situation in which I found 
myself, deprived of every pleasure, as it were, did not seem a proper moment 
for renouncing it. 

We followed the way through a country intersected by heights and 
covered with forests. After going over seven miles, we arrived at the 
foot of a hill where General Washington’s property begun. We entered 
a way newly hewn through an oak-forest, and soon discovered another 
hill, atop which stood a spacious white mansion, crowned with a little 
cupola, with attics and shutters painted in green. It was surrounded 
by a ditch and a brick wall with beautiful little turrets at the corners. 
Two grassplots streched in front of the house .. . 

Many kinds of trees, shrubs, and plants in flower adorned the two 
sides of the yard. Close by one end of the house two thickets of locust were 
planted—charming trees with a smooth trunk and small trembling leaves. 
The surrounding grass was of the brightest green. There were a few 
catalpa and tulip-trees. Entering the house, we found that General Wash- 
ington was at his farm. His lady appeared in a few minutes, welcomed us 
most cordially and hastened to serve punch. 

At two o'clock the General arrived astride a gray horse. He got down 
shook hands, and gave a lash to his horse, which went alone to the stable. 
After a short conversation he retired in order to change his clothes. We 
then inspected the interior of the house. One comes in through a peristyle 
dividing the house into two halves and ending on the piazza, and decorated 
with a few engravings by Claude Lorraine. A kind of crystal lantern 
contains a real key from the Bastille: this relic of despotism was presented 
to the General by Lafayette. Under the key hangs a picture representing 
the destruction of that formidable castle. One sees on the piazza its model, 
made of a stone which was formerly a part of its walls. It is a foot and 
a half high and reproduces exactly all the details of the castle. It is a 
pity the children have spoiled it a little. On the right we enter a parlor. 
Here we see a picture of General Washington at the time when he was in 
the English service, in a blue coat, brown vest and breeches, all adorned with 
narrow silver lace, and wearing a small bonnet of the shape of a mushroom. 


The painter represented him on the march and in order that every- 
body might know the fact he placed a paper in the pocket of the vest with 
the inscription: “March Order”; he has a gun and a violet scarf across his 
shoulders. The other picture represents Mrs. Washington in a blue gown 
with a rigged up coiffure one inch high, with both ears uncovered; she 
holds a flower in her hand. This picture, never a good one, is much damaged 
today. There is also a picture of the family of Marquis Lafayette in American 
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uniform; he is presenting to his seated wife his four year old son; two 
daughters, both of nearly the same stature, complete the group. The picture 
is well composed and painted, but the paint had peeled off in many places. 

There were two other pictures of the General and Mrs. Washington 
made with pastels; one of young Custis, one of young Lafayette, and one 
of the divine Miss Custis, with her hair blown about by wind; one 
allegorical picture in enamel in honor of the General, and two very beautiful 
ones embroidered with a needle. 

From this room we passed into a large one newly added by the General. 
That is the most beautiful room in the house. The fireplace is of white 
marble and is adorned with beautiful bas-reliefs. A few pictures are 
hanging on the walls. Engravings made after Trumbull represent the 
death of General Warren and of General Montgomery. Next to this there 
is another parlor, adorned with rare engravings representing sea-scenes, 
and here one sees the excellent harpsichord of Miss Custis. On the other side 
of the peristyle are the dining-room, the bedroom and the library of the 
General. The upper hall contains the rooms of Mrs. Washington and Miss 
Custis, and the guest-chamber. They are very neatly and prettily furnished. 

On the side opposite the front is a very large open gallery, supported 
by eight pillars. From it extends a most beautiful sight. The Potomac, 
majestically rolling its waves, is visible for four or five miles, and the boats 
going to and fro give life and movement to the picture. A splendid 
grass-plot extends to a declivity covered by a dense wood. There were 
formerly deer and roebucks on the place; but not long ago they broke 
the enclosure and escaped. Many birds animate the thicket. 

This gallery is the place where the General and his family spend their 
afternoons with their guests, enjoying the fresh air and the beautiful 
scenery. I enjoyed myself that evening immensely. I found the scene 
to be similar to that of Pulawy. The opposite bank, the course of the 
river, the thicket of the wood—all this combined to increase the illusion. 
What a recollection! .... 

About three o'clock a carriage drawn by two horses, accompanied 
by a young man on horseback, stopped before the door. A young lady of 
most exquisite beauty, closely followed by an elderly attendant, alighted. 
She was one of those celestial beings so rarely produced by nature, some- 
times dreamt of by poets and painters, at whom one cannot look without 
a feeling of ecstasy. Her sweetness equals her beauty, and that is perfect. 
She has many accomplishments. She plays the piano, she sings and designs 
better that the usual woman of America or even of Europe. 

After dinner we adjourned again to the gallery in order to read the news- 
papers. In the evening General Washington showed us around his garden. 
It is well cultivated, perfectly kept, and is quite in the English style. 
All the vegetables indispensable to the kitchen were found there. Different 
kinds of berries—currants, raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries——a great 
quantity of peaches and cherries, but inferior to ours; they are destroyed by 
robins, blackbirds, and Negroes before they are ripe. There were many beau- 
tiful trees; the tulip-tree with flowers like tulips, white with an orange touch 
at the base; magnolias with flowers whose scent is almost as strong as 
that of an orange-tree, but not so pleasant; a still sweeter scent—the small 
violet flowers have the pleasantest smell I have ever noticed, a mixture 
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of strawberries and pineapple; the splendid catalpa is not yet in flower; 
the Nova Scotia spruce of beautiful dark green, and many other trees and 
shrubs, covered with flowers of different hues, planted so as to produce 
the best of color effects. The weeping willows lacked their best adornment: 
there had been so much snow last winter that their boughs broke under its 
weight. 

othe whole plantation, the garden, and the rest prove well that a man born 
with natural taste may intuit beauty without having ever seen its model. 
The General has never left America; but when one sees his house and his 
home and his garden it seems as if he has copied the best models of the 
grand old homesteads of England. 

At the hour of sunset we saw the General’s herd coming home. We 
noticed a superb bull which had cost him some two hundred dollars 
We went then to see the donkeys. Lafayette has sent him two stallions, 
one from Malta, and another from Spain, together with their females. ‘They 
are tall and beautiful in their way. The General has about fifty mules, 
these animals being very good for work. 

June 3. The next day was Sunday. The General kept to his room in 
order to write his mail, that day being dedicated to this occupation. I went 
out with Mr. Law. He showed me a hillock covered with old chestnuts, 
oaks, weeping-willows, cedars and other trees . It was the burial-ground, 
where the inhabitants of Mount Vernon sleep quietly after having closed 
their eyes forever. Mr. Law was present at the burial of the teacher of 
Mrs. Washington’s granddaughters. The ceremony took place in the evening 
of an autumnal day. The sun was just setting behind the blue hills and 
the thick oak and bay-tree woods; its rays were falling obliquely on the 
smooth surface of the Potomac. A soft breath moved the leaves, whose 
color began to take on a yellow hue. A preacher whose appearance was 
venerable, whose silvery-white hair made him look still more saintly, 
read a prayer for the dead, while around stood the assembled family, the 
young ladies with bowed heads weeping bitter tears. 

“I had never seen,” added Mr. Law, “a more affecting and majestic 
spectacle.” 

About one o'clock we had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. Law coming 
with her girl. Then a gentleman farmer from the neighborhood arrived 
with his wife, big and redhaired, wearing a waistband wtih a buckle of 
Bohemian green color. In. the evening no music, not even a game of 
chess: it was Sunday. We retired at nine. 

June 4. We rode on horseback with Mr. Law to see the General’s farm. 
Mount Vernon was already a large estate when Washington inherited it from 
his half-brother. When he married Mrs. Custis she brought him £20,000 
of Virginia value money, which is equal to $70,000. The larger part of this 
money was used to buy lands at twenty or thirty shillings the acre. He 
would not care to sell them at ten times as much. His estate at Mount 
Vernon contains 10,000 acres. He has just sold 23,000 acres on the Kanawha 
River at eight dollars (which amounts to $184,000), and at six dollars the 
lands which were offered him by the crown for his services in Braddock’s 
expedition. He possesses, beside these, lands on the Shenandoah River in 
Berkeley County, which he has let by lease at forty dollars per hundred acres; 
moreover, also has possessions in Frederick County. 
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This morning we saw vast plains covered with different kinds of grain: 
peas, rye (which is distilled into whiskey), Indian corn, wheat, a large meadow 
sown with lucerne. All these lands are divided into four farms, with a 
corresponding number of colored men to each and a colored overseer. 

Mr. Anderson, the chief steward, is a Scotch farmer. We saw a very 
Jarge mill built of stone, and an American engine invented by Mr. Evans 
(who has written a book on mills) for the ventilation of flour. Besides 
different kinds of grain which is ground for the use of the family and for 
the Negroes, about a thousands barrels a year are sold, which amounts to 
at least $5000 (five bushels making up a barrel, and five dollars being the 
lowest price). A stranger who brings grain to the mill pays out one eighth 
of the product. 

Next to the mill there is a distillery, which is in the charge of Mr. 
Anderson’s son. It produces about 12,000 gallons of whiskey yearly and 
can yield about 50 gallons daily, if the season is not too hot. As the price 
of a gallon is four shillings in Virginia gold, it must have earned £2400 
instead of the £600 mentioned by Mr. Anderson. 

If the distillery produces poison for men, it gives fine food for 
the pigs of which there are about 150 of the Guinea kind, with short legs 
and hollow backs. We saw here and there herds of sheep: the General keeps 
about 600-700 sheep; they are not as big as those in England. A kind 
of rosebay very prevalent in the woods of the country contains poison, 
and many of these animals die from it. 

We entered some Negroes’ huts—for their habitations cannot be called 
houses. They are far more miserable than the poorest of the cottages of our 
peasants. The husband and his wife sleep on a miserable bed, the children 
on the floor. A very poor chimney, a little kitchen furniture amid this 
misery—a tea-kettle and cups. A boy of about fifteen was lying on the 
floor with an attack of dreadful convulsions. The General had sent ta 
Alexandria for a physician. A small vegetable garden was situated close to 
the hut. Five or six hens, each with ten or fifteen chickens, walked around 
there. That is the only pleasure allowed to Negroes: they are not permitted 
to keep either ducks or geese or pigs. They sell the chickens in Alexandria 
and with the money buy some furniture. They receive a peck of Indian 
corn every week (and half of it is for the children), besides twenty herrings 
a month. At harvest-time those who work in the field are given salt and 
meat. They receive a cotton jacket and a pair of breeches yearly. The 
General possesses 300 Negroes, (excepting women and children), of whom 
a part belong to Mrs. Washington. Mr. Anderson told me that there are no 
more than a hundred working in the fields. They work all week, and have 
no days for themselves except Sundays. It is obvious that the position 
of our peasants is infinitely happier. The mulattoes are generally chosen 
for personal services. The laws of Virginia direct that children shall follow 
the condition of the mother: the son or the daughter of the mulatto woman 
and a white man are slaves as well as the children of her daughter, although 
they may be white. 

General Washington treats his Negroes far more humanely than the 
greater part of his Virginian countrymen, who generally give their Negroes 
nothing but bread and water and lashes. Whether the reason is the Negroes’ 
habituation or their innate inclination to gaiety, I never saw them 
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sorrowful. Last Sunday there were about thirty divided into two bands 
playing at the bar. They were jumping and gambling as if they had been 
at rest all through the week. 

June 5. This morning the General rode with us in order to show 
us another of his farms. We saw there a plow of his invention. In the 
middle of the axle a hollow cylinder is fitted. It is filled with grain. 
When the plow moves, the cylinder turns, and the grain falls into the 
hollow made by the share. A flat piece placed behind covers the grain 
with earth. 


The General is often censured for his reserve and taciturnity. It is 
true that he does not talk much; but he does not avoid conversation when 
one advances a subject worthy of remark. 


We talked of the French Revolution and he said: 


“The acts of the French in Holland, in Italy, in Switzerland must be 
a warning to other nations as to their intentions, and must show that neither 
the freedom nor the happiness of men, but unbounded ambition, the 
desire for conquest and for empire, are the only motives of their striving.” 


At the table after the ladies’ departure, or when sitting under the 
portico, he often talked with me for hours. His favorite subject is agriculture; 
but he answered with great kindness all the questions put to him on the 
Revolutionary War, armies, and so on. He has a remarkable memory. 
He once enumerated for me all the rivers, lakes, and other waterways from 
Portsmouth to the Mississippi. 


He might have committed errors during his administration; he 
may not be free from certain faults connected rather with his age than with 
his heart; but he is a great man whose virtues equal his services to his 
country. He has exhibited valor and ability in battles, disinterestedness at 
all times. He served without renumeration, and at the time of the greatest 
enthusiasm of a grateful nation he declined to accept any kind of reward. 
He has shown that he was not eager for glory; though he was in a position 
to remain at the head of the government for the rest of his life, he 
voluntarily renounced the office of President. The device on his coat-of- 
arms is most applicable to himself: Exitus Acta Probat. 


Since his retirement he has led a quiet and uneventful life. He rises at five 
in the morning, and reads or writes until seven. He takes his breakfast-tea 
with a cake of Indian corn (because of his teeth), cutting it in slices, which 
he covers with butter and honey. He goes on his horse to see the work 
in the fields; sometimes he stops in the middle of a meadow in order 
to hold consultation with Mr. Anderson. He comes back at two, changes 
his dress, and is ready for dinner. If there are guests, he likes to talk 
after dinner, with a glass of Madeira wine by his side. Afterwards he 
reads very rapidly the newspapers of which he receives about a dozen 
different ones, and answers letters. Tea is served at seven; he talks until 
nine, then he goes to bed. 

Mrs. Washington is one of the most delightful persons one can meet. 
Good, sweet, and exceedingly pleasant, she likes to talk and talks well of 
old times. She told me she remembered a time when there was only one 
carriage in the whole of Virginia; the ladies invited to an entertainment 
rode on horseback. All the trade consisted of a few exported tobaccos. 
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The English correspondents did not fail to send from time to time one 
or two pounds of tea, which was considered a special favor. 

I was considered in this home not as a stranger, but rather as a 
member of the family. They were concerned about everything which 
concerned me. 

Mrs. Washington was born on the North River; her maiden name was 
Dandridge. 

June 6. Mr. Law has gone to Baltimore. About four o'clock Mrs. 
Stuart, Mrs. Washington’s daughter-in-law, came with her four daughters 
and her husband in a carriage drawn by four horses, with two postboys 
and two Negroes on horseback. 

June 7. I went on a long walk to the herring fishery. April is the 
time of fishing. It happened that about a hundred thousand were caught 
at one time. It is the best food for Negroes. I have copied a few birds from 
Gatesby's Natural History. It is an excellent book, giving birds, fishes, 
plants, etc., from Florida, the Bahama Islands, Georgia, Carolina, etc. 
The pictures are very true to life. 

June 8. The roebucks disappeared three years ago from the General's 
park. This afternoon we discovered three of these animals browsing in 
the grass at a short distance from the house. The General proposed to me 
to go and see them closer. We went. He walks very quickly. I could 
scarcely lead them to make a retreat toward the fields. However ingenious 
it was, it did not succeed. The bucks disappeared into the woods. 

June 9. Mrs. Washington presented me with a china cup bearing 
her initials and the names of the States of the Union. Miss Custis offered 
me my cipher composed of flowers prepared very well by herself. The 
same evening I received a letter from Borg .. . and another from Most 
(owski): these were the first answers to my many letters sent from America. 
My emotion was so great that I felt almost in a fever. I thought at once of 
my only friend—my country. I would have flown there with the speed of 
thought. Tinight I dream I was in Poland, and strange to say, I felt regret to 
be there; indeed, it was only a dream! ... 

June 10. Sunday. The weather is cool. I took a turtle weighing at least 
twelve pounds. We retired at nine o'clock. 

June 11. Monday. I had a talk with Dr. Stuart. He told me: “Nobody 
knows better the cruelty, the inconvenience, and the uselessness of slavery 
than the Virginians. Their existence is expensive; their work is of little 
profit if they are not whipped; the overseers cost much and steal far more. 
We all would consent to set them free. But how to do it, since they 
are so numerous? They tried to lease them lands: with the exception of 
a few, they would neither work nor pay the rent. Then the unfortunate 
black color makes such a wide difference between the two races. It will always 
make the black one a separate class, which will be considered an inferior one 
in spite of all the enlightenment of philosophy, and which can never 
mingle with the white race. These difficulties will increase from day 
to day because the blacks multiply; only a large increase in the white 
population by immigration from Europe could prevent the evil. 

Mrs. Washington has shown me a small collection of medals coined 
during the Revolution. There is one with the head of General Washington, 
of great likeness, coined on the occasion of the evacuation of Boston; 
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it weighs at least 100 ounces. Another for General Gates after Burgoyne’s 
surrender; others for General Greene, General Morgan, Colonel Howard, 
Colonel Washington at the occasion of the battle of Cowpens; one for 
Franklin, one for H. de Fleury, one for Paul Jones; one representing 
Liberty's head on one side, and on the other side France covering America 
with her shield against Great Britain. There were, besides, an order 
of the Cincinnati set with diamonds, presented by the French navy; 
a golden box of a very inferior workmanship offered by the city of New 
York, together with its citizenship. 

In the evening the General went to the warehouse in order to see the 
goods coming from Europe, in the same way as is the custom with us 
for wares brought from Danzig. 

Every day I see new birds coming to make their nests in these 
woods: turtle-doves; cardinals, all red; Baltimores, orange with black 
bands. They sing very sweetly, they are very beautiful, but I prefer a 
simple nightingale from Poland. I read to-day Gresset’s “Ode to the 
Fatherland”; it moved me to tears. I copy a stanza: 


Heureux qui des mers Atlantiques 
Au toit paternel revenu, 
Consacre a ses dieux domestiques 
Un repos enfin obtenu; 

Plus heureux le mortel sensible 
Qui reste citoyen paisible, 

Ou la nature I’a place, 

Jusqu’a ce que sa derniére heure 
Ouvre la derniére demeure, 

Ou ses aieux l’ont devancé.4 


June 12. We spoke about authors who have written the history 
of the Revolution. Gordon has given more details than any others; he 
went to see the General’s Archives. They consist of from thirty to forty 
boxes, containing all the papers concerning military expeditions, reports, 
journals, the correspondence with Congress and with the generals. Such 
a rich collection of materials, and Gordon did not stay here more than three 
weeks in order to read them over and to take notes. The General intends 
to build a separate house to keep them in, for the collection is very 
voluminous. 

June 13. Mr. Law came back from Baltimore, where he had gone 
in order to consult lawyers in a case. In the morning we went fishing 
with Mr. Anderson and some Negroes. Coming back, we found a large 
party arrived from Alexandria. The table was set in the great hall for 
twenty persons with a service of Sevres porcelain. The General was in good 
humor, polite and full of attention to everybody. Among them were 
the young Randolphs, whose ages taken together scarcely come to thirty- 
eight years, and who have, nevertheless, three children. Mrs. F——, who 
in point of amplitude is inferior only to the late Semiramis, was of a gay 


24 Happy he who, coming back from the Atlantic seas to his father’s house, de- 
votes to his domestic gods the rest at last obtained; but happier is the sensible mortal 
who, a peaceful citizen, remains in the place where nature put him, until his last 
hour opens the last abode where his ancestors have preceded him. 
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disposition and had a good appetite; while she swept away the dishes one 
after the other, her husband encouraged her, saying with a smile: “A little 
more, Betsy, a little more.” 

In the evening, when the company had retired, the General, Mr. Law, 
and I retired to the gallery. Washington read a letter which he had just 
received from a friend in Paris. It was written in reasonable terms and 
with a good knowledge of the situation in France, and of the policy of those 
who direct it. It gave occasion for discussion of the wrongs which America 
suffers from France and the bloody conflict about to break out between 
the two countries. 

This conversation aroused the indignation of the old chief and 
citizen; I never heard him speak before with so much fire and candor. 

“Whether we consider the wrongs and the plunder which our trade 
is suffering, and which amounts to fifty million dollars; or the outrage to 
the independence, to the dignity of the nation, in ejecting our ministers; 
or whether we think at last of the oppression, ruin, and destruction of free 
nations produced by this military government, we always see the necessity 
of arming ourselves with a power and cunningness equaling the danger 
which threatens us. Patience and submission will not avail us any more 
than it did Venice. Submission is cowardice. Rather than that, America 
will arise; every one of us, myself, in spite of my age, will give all the 
blood that remains in my veins. 

“Mr. Adams is censured for too much passion in deeds and too much 
boldness in speech. From the moment I left the administration, I have 


not written a single word to Mr. Adams, neither have I received from * 


him anything except the dispatches which we have seen in the public 
papers; I do not know where his other sources of information are from. 
But I am persuaded that as a resonable and honest man and as a good Amer- 
ican he cannot act otherwise. I myself should be perhaps no less emphatic 
in his place in my words, but certainly I would prepare no less steadily and 
energetically.” 

The keen and noble words of this man filled my heart with great 
respect and emotion. 

In the evening Miss Custis sang and played on the harpsichord to me 
for the last time. Next day (June 14) I was awakened before sunrise. 
Once more I walked around the green woods of Mount Vernon and glanced 
my last upon the wide, open view of the waters of the Potomac. At six 
o'clock, more with silence than with words expressing my gratitude for 
the hospitality and my sorrow on leaving that Home, I bade farewell to 
General Washington and his worthy wife and the beautiful Miss Custis. 
In the company of Mr. and Mrs. Law, as well as their pretty baby daughter, 
we went back through Alexandria and Georgetown. 
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IV 


Niemcewicz visits the Northern States and settles in Elizabeth. His 
marriage to Mrs. Kean.—His first voyage to Poland. His return to America 
and final departure.® 


During my stay with Koéciuszko in London I got to know the famous 
American painter Mr. Trumbull, who painted many pictures of the American 
Revolutionary War. He gave me a letter to his brother who was Governor 
of Connecticut.2® In passing through the capital city of that State, 
I stopped and felt it my duty to visit him; I entered his house, but found 
only his mother, wife and sister. One of them was reading aloud, the 
other two women were sewing. We are sorry, said the wife, after reading the 
letter from her brother-in-law, my husband is not at home; he is out in 
the field mowing, but will be back at three. Be so kind as to come dine 
with us at that hour. I came; soon also the Governor arrived in a small 
carriage with a scythe protruding from the rear end of his vehicle. After 
changing his clothes he came in and greeted me kindly. We sat down to 
dinner; it consisted of blackfish, roast mutton, apple pie and excellent Madeira 
and Constance wines. Then we talked about agriculture and business, 
about the prices of grain and of other commodities. Soon after dinner he 
said: Excuse me, I must leave you; I have to finish mowing today; I have 
hired men and must watch and help them. 

This visit taught me the meaning of the simplicity of customs and the 
sensible equality which prevail in this free country. 

The public diligence to’: Boston would pass through here within a few 
days. Not willing to lose so much time, I had to hire a private carriage 
to catch the diligence at Providence. A well-dressed citizen agreed to take 
me there for a price. 

On our way I expressed my astonishment that a Governor himself 
does common work. “You must be a European,” he said. “How could he live 
if he did not work? Our fortunes are scattered, we have no Negroes 
and hired help is expensive; everybody has something, but not much. 
Though our Governor does his own mowing, we respect him more than 
you do your kings because he does not want to nor can he give a stupid 
order.” 

“And your wives,” I asked, “what are they doing?” 

“When they finish their household duties,” he said, “they read the 
Bible, and while reading they sometimes fall asleep, but they always believe.” 

I was surprised at this curious answer, but though religion is held 
in great respect in America, there are too many people who do not take 
is seriously. 

I spent a few days in Boston. Nearby is a small town called Cambridge. 

25 This section is based mainly on excerpts from Niemcewicz’s Pamietniki czaséw 
moich (Memoirs of My Times) written in his old age, and translated by M. Haiman, 
op. cit., pp. 177-187. 

26 Jonathan Trumbull (1740-1809), Governor of Connecticut from 1797 until 
his death. 
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I was pleased to find in the library there the magnificent and multi-volume 
edition of Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, edited and published by the 
Polish Brethren.”* 


From Boston Niemcewicz proceeded to Albany, thence to West Point 
and finally to New York. 


I arrived in New York at the time when the yellow fever epidemic 
was at its height. Not long ago the city was populous, its streets busy; 
now it was sad and deserted. Everybody who could afford it fled to the 
country; the only people one could see in the streets were Negroes carrying 
yellow and emaciated bodies on their shoulders. The fear of the strongly 
contagious disease caused kinsmen and friends to desert even their most 
beloved. The few pedestrians avoided one another, not daring to exchange 
greetings or start a conversation. I lost at that time my good friend 
Dr. Scandola, a highly learned and amiable man. Having found none of my 
acquaintances in New York and not willing to expose myself to the 
sickness, I spent only one night in the city and left by boat for Elizabethtown. 

Having visited the northern, central and part of the southern States, 
and having spent nearly all the money borrowed from Mr. Jefferson, I had 
to look for a place where I could settle. I chose Elizabethtown where 
during my earlier sojourn I had come to know many inhabitants. That 
town was then the refuge of many French families from Santo Domingo, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe and from other islands of the West Indies, 
trom which places they fled before the cruelty of the Negroes. Lord 
Bolingbroke also lived there, under the name of Bolassis. He had eloped 
with the niece of the late Grand Master of the Order of Malta. Their 
presence gave to the town a European atmosphere. Among the native in- 
habitants the most prominent was the Ricketts family; Mrs. Ricketts, 
née Livingston, was the sister of my future wife; there were also the 
Daytons, the Williamsons, the Ogdens and other families. 

I rented a small room from Mr. Rivers, a tailor, ate with him and his 
helpers, bought firewood and sawed it myself. When his finances were 
in the most desperate state Niemcewicz received a large sum of money from 
his friend in Poland, Prince Adam C. Czartoryski,® which enabled bim 
to pay his debt to Mr. Jefferson and ensured his livelihood for some time. 

Reading, writing and occasional hunting were my occupations. I was 
then in the flower of my life, forty years of age. I made many new 
acquaintances, among whom was also Mrs. Kean, the widow of a friend of 
Koéciuszko, who showed me much sympathy. Her interest in me encouraged 
me to visit her often. 

In 1799, General Washington’s death caused sorrow throughout the 
United States. Mourning services were held in all the larger American 
cities. I was present at such services in New York. Governor Morris, 


27 A collection of Polish Arian (Unitarian) writings edited by Andrew Wiszo- 
waty with the cooperation of Francis Kuyper of Rotterdam. The work was published 
in eleven folio volumes ir: Amsterdam, in the years 1656-1692. 

28 Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski (1734-1823), Polish statesman, usually 
distinguished from his son, Prince Adam George Czartoryski (1770-1861), also a Pol- 
ish statesman, by his official title, General of Podolia. Both played a very prominent 
role in the history of Poland in the XVIII and XIX centuries. Niemcewicz was the 
tutor of the younger Czartoryski. 
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one of the most eminent citizens of that city, delivered a beautiful funeral 


oration.2® Freemasons carried a casket in a solemn procession. All the 
militia of the city escorted it and fired three salutes. But real merit has 
always its calumniators. How often I heard people saying that Washington 
was a coward and Franklin a fool. 

Among the prominent persons whom I had occasion to meet in the 
United States was also General Miranda.*® Having entered the French 
service at the outbreak of the revolution, he commanded a division; but 
when the Convention became a mad executioner, he left France, returned 
to his country and settled in Caracas. Among the American volunteers who 
took part in his revolution in Venezuela was a Pole from Danzig whose 
name I have forgotten. Miranda later escaped to New York where I saw 
him often. He was of enormous stature, and a fluent and fiery speaker. 

Another political exile was General Moreau, who later died at Dresden.3* 
Banished from France by Napoleon, he lived with his wife and with an 
aide-de-camp in a country house near Philadelphia, where I visited him. 
He was also in New York and he stayed at our home when passing through 
Elizabethtown. 

On Staten Island lived Du Pont de Nemours,®? an ingenious man, full of 
imagination, but very frivolous; he was the author of the Philosophy of 
Nature, in which he maintained that he was able to understand the 
language of all animals. He returned to France, after the restoration of 
the Bourbons; but when Napoleon returned from exile in Elba, he again 
fled to America to his son who had a gun-powder mill there. This Du Pont 
de Nemours was the tutor of Prince Adam Czartoryski for some time, 
but his innate instability drove him back to France. Once Du Pont de 
Nemours and his son were guests in my home. 

I also had the honor to become acquainted with Washington's 
successor, John Adams, and with Thomas Jefferson and General Hamilton. 
Jefferson was a more learned man than the others; being an ardent 
republican, he encouraged the spread of culture. It was he who during his 
presidency founded the first public library at Washington. General 
Hamilton was, without doubt, a genius not only as a lawyer, but also as 
a financier. He was the first to introduce the system of amortisation 
of public debts which Pitt later made use of in England. 

Having said so much about others, as far as I remember them, I will 
now say a few words about myself. 

I boarded for two years with Mr. Rivers, the tailor. During that 
time my relations with my future wife, Mrs. Kean, née Livingston, were 
growing more intimate.*? Since I was only an exile, I did not dare to ask 
her for her hand lest she think that it was not her personal qualities, 





29 Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), jurist and statesman. 

30 Francisco Miranda (1756-1816), Venezuelan patriot. In 1805 he outfitted an 
expedition in the United States to liberate the Spanish province of Caracas (now the 
Republic of Venezuela), but was unsuccessful. 

31 General Jean Victor Marie Moreau (1763-1813). 

32 Pierre Samuel Du Pont de Nemours (1739-1817), French political economist 
-and statesman, founder of the American family of that name. 

33 Susan Kean, daughter of Peter Van Brugh Livingston, son of Philip Living- 
ston, Second Lord of the Manor of Livingston, N.Y., and Mary, née Alexander, 
‘daughter of James Alexander, Surveyor-General of New York and New Jersey. Her 
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but her large fortune that attracted a poor man to her. But once during 
our conversation she gave me her hand, saying: If you want it, this hand 
is yours. I took her hand and kissed it. Mrs. Kean belonged to one of | 
the foremost families in New York. She was tall, blond, with blue | 
eyes, of light complexion, more lively and comely than beautiful; she was 
well-read and had a very good memory, was pleasing in conversation and 7 
witty in her answers. Nervous attacks made her excited at times but she 
was a woman of uncommon intellect and of an excellent heart. She had 
a son, Peter Kean, ten years of age, whose teacher I became after our | 
marriage.** 

But this marriage did not take place until 1800. I did not press | 
it at all; she also hesitated many times, discouraged by the remarks 
of her brother and her sister, Mrs. Ricketts, who advised her not to unite } 
with an unknown foreigner. Time passed; I had already decided to move 
to the new city of Washington to open a book-shop there when the /? 
frightened bride sent me a letter declaring that she was ready to fulfill her | 
promise and to fix the date of the wedding. I answered that I did not want 
to force her and that I was freeing her from her promise, but if she | 
thought that she would be happy with me, I would not marry her unless it 
were stipulated in our marriage contract that I would renounce entirely all 
rights to her fortune. My disinterestedness astonished her brother and her 
other relatives; they ceased their opposition and began to urge our mar- 
riage, which took place in June, 1800. 

While we still waited for our wedding, my wife, who was living 
with Mr. and Mrs. William Dayton,5> bought from Dr. Clark®* a small 
house with a garden and meadow and also eighteen acres of land beyond 
the town, partly arable, partly saltmarsh. The house consisted of two 
small rooms on the first floor, two on the upper one, and a small study, 
a kitchen, and a garret; there was also a stable for a team of horses and a cow. 
Because of the confiscatory acts of the Russian government in respect 
to my property in Poland, I was able to bring to our common home 
an estate worth scarcely a hundred Polish zlotys.*” 
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first husband, John Kean of South Carolina, was a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1785-87, and cashier of the first bank of the United States at Philadelphia. 
He died in 1796. 

34 Peter Philip James Kean, born in Elizabeth in 1788; died at New Lebanon, 
N.Y., in 1828: son of John and Susan (Livingston) Kean. He graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1807. He was prominent in the military affairs of the State of New 
Jersey, and in 1824, when the Marquis de Lafayette revisited the. United States, 
Governor Williamson appointed Major Kean to the reception committee to welcome 
him, a post for which his fluent knowledge of French, imparted to him by Niemce- \ 
wicz, proved an added qualification. At the time of his death, Mr. Kean was Colonel 
of the Fourth Regiment of the State of New Jersey. He married Sarah Sabina Morris, } 
daughter of General Jacob Morris, in 1813. | 


—SEES 


35 William Dayton, son of General Elias Dayton, mentioned as a member of the 
City Council, in E. F. Hatfield’s History of Elizabeth, N. J., New York 1868, pp. 550, 
653. 
36 Dr. Abraham Clark, son of a Revolutionary patriot, mentioned as the librarian 
of the Library Association in Elizabeth in 1796 in N. Murray's Notes Historical and 
Biographical concerning Elizabethtown, Elizabethtown, N. J., 1844, p. 89. 
37 The Russian government confiscated the estate of Niemcewicz in Poland and 
prohibited his family from sending him any aid in reprisal for his part in the Koé- 
ciuszko Insurrection of 1794. 
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On the day of my wedding and before the ceremony of the marriage 
contract by which I renounced all rights to the estate of my wife, I went 
to a nearby creek to take a bath. I brought my linen and suit of clothes from 
my room at the tailor’s house and dressed in the stable. Only a handful 
of friends were present at the ceremony. An Episcopalian clergyman, 
Hobart, who later became a bishop, performed the ceremony.** At the 
end of this modest wedding, tea and arrack punch were served; punch 
is always made of arrack at weddings here. 

The next day, I went to my fat landlady, Mrs. Rivers. I presented 
her with a silver spoon, took my belongings and moved into my 
wife's house. 

It will not be out of place to narrate my manner of living in these 
new circumstances. It was suitable to the custom of this land where 
everybody has some occupation. My education in the Polish Military 
Academy and my long stay with the family of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
the General of Podolia and Commander of the Lithuanian troops, gave 
me only some knowledge of military art and a little of literature; I always 
felt an innate inclination to the latter. It was impossible for me to get 
a commission in the army of the land, which had only three of four 
thousand regular soldiers and eight hundred thousand militia. | Un- 
fortunately, I did not know any other profession, but could not remain 
idle. So I decided to be a gardener and a farmer on the small property 
of my wife. 

In the first year I dug my garden and manured it, seldom using 
hired help. I brought sweet potatoes from Carolina and provided best 
seeds for sowing and best slips to ingraft the fruit trees, especially 
peaches, apricots and nectarines. Among the vegetables I planned, besides 
the usual kinds, were eggplant, and poor man’s beans; this is a kind of 
small bean which is suitable for eating a week after planting. 

On the farm beyond the town I raised corn, potatoes and pumpkins, 
and gathered salt-hay. On the side of the farm which bordered on the 
road I planted trees of the kind called Liliodendrum Tulipiferum, bearing 
sweet-scented tulip flowers. In my garden along the roadside, I planted large 
blacknut trees, hickory trees and others. On my departure in 1807 every- 
thing in the garden and on the farm was already in a fine condition of 
growth. 

The imported seeds of Persian melons produced the best crop; water- 
melons weighed up to forty pounds, pumpkins up to seventy. 
my return to Poland I planted the same seeds on my property there, 
Ursynow, and also a kind of large cabbage, called drumhead. But 
because of colder climate the same seeds produced much smaller fruit, 
though larger than usual in’ Poland. 

My usual order of the day was: After rising in the morning I said 
my prayers, then took a basket and went to the market to buy meat or 
fish. Our table was frugal as everywhere in America. Plenty and splendor 
are there exclusively for the guests; especially after New Year when all 
the prominent inhabitants of the town give receptions to all others by 

38 John Henry Hobart, D. D. (1775-1830), successively pastor at New Brunswick, 
Hempstead, and Trinity Church in New York; chosen Bishop of New York in 1816; 
author of numerous theological works. 
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turns. The dessert consists of an enormous quantity of confectionery. 
I remember how I helped my wife make jellies for a few evenings each 
year. 

On returning home I would work in the garden for an hour. Then 
would follow breakfast, consisting of tea and a piece of fried sea-fish. 
After breakfast I taught my stepson, Peter Kean, Latin, French, geography, 
etc. Peter was not handsome, but was a talented boy, and of a very good 
heart. 

After lessons I worked again in the garden, or, if I had hired help, 
in the field beyond the town. But that is expensive in America. A hired 
man is paid at least eight Polish zlotys (about one dollar) a day; besides, 
he gets breakfast, dinner, whisky and tea. Abraham Mann usually helped 
me in my work. 

Now I will say a few words about the daily life of an American 
town. Everybody is engaged with his business during the day. Sometimes 
there appears in the house a Negro boy or a girl, as yet able to talk 
only very little, with a card pinned to its dress; more important work 
does not permit the use of grown-up servants for running errands. The 
lady of the house unpins the card and reads it. It is an invitation to tea 
in the evening. In the evening the work ceases and friendly gatherings 
begin. After the ladies are assembled, the men come, wash and dress; 
tea, bread, toast and smoked beef cut in slices are served; the men talk 
about agriculture, business and politics; the ladies complain of the obstinacy 
of their Negresses, and so on. After tea, confectionary is served, as well 
as also home-made jellies and Malaga wine. And so the day ends. 

Our neighbor was Mr. Horatio Dayton.*® He received his house 
with the garden as a dowry when he married his cousin. The girl's 
family opposed the marriage; and, as the abduction of a female is a felony 
according to law, the lovers decided that the girl would abduct the 
bridegroom. In fact, she came on horseback to his house at night; he jumped 
on the horse behind her, and both went to the nearest clergyman who 
performed the marriage. In this way he avoided the penalty because she, 
not he, was the abductor. 

In the summer of 1802, I received unexpectedly a letter from my 
old friend, Thaddeus Matuszewicz,*® informing me of the death of 
my father and saying that the family affairs demanded my presence, 
if only for a short time. The Russian Tsar Alexander was now dead, 
and all the edicts against me had lost their force. My wife allowed 
me to depart with difficulty. I sailed in July and after fifty days reached 
London. After a week’s stay there I arrived in Warsaw by way of Hamburg 
and Berlin, in the first days of October. 


Niemcewicz was now able to see his relatives and old friends. 
He spent the winter of 1802-1803 with the Prince Czartoryski at their 
country seat Pulawy, and published two volumes of poetry and prose. 


39 Horatio R. Dayton’s name appears on the Constitution of the Library Assn. of 
Elizabeth of 1792. (Hatfield, op. cit., p. 563). 


40 Thaddeus Matuszewicz (1765-1819), Polish patriot and writer, Minister of 


Treasury of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw and later of the Kingdom of Poland, created 
by the Congress of Vienna. 
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After selling his estate in Poland, he returns to America, landing at 
Norfolk, Va. 


Scarcely had I set my foot on land when a crowd of newspapermen 
surrounded me asking for news from Europe. After spending two days 
at Norfolk, I took the next ship, sailing by way of Baltimore to Philadelphia. 

At Philadelphia I found my brother-in-law, Mr. Ricketts, with his 
wife and daughter. I brought them presents from Paris and remained 
with them two days. At New Brunswick I learned of General White's 
death; he left a widow and an only daughter. The next day, setting out 
on my way in the morning, I arrived at Elizabethtown at two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

Though I had been absent for two years, it seemed to me as I was 
driving through the town that scarcely a day had passed since I left it, 
for all the inhabitants were at their same occupations; Mr. Mann, who 
on the day of my departure had been planing shingles before the house of 
Billy Dayton, was again sitting at the same place and doing the same thing. 

I learned that my wife had rented her small house to some party and 
had bought a larger one for us. I ran there as quickly as possible, ordering 
my trunk to be brought after me. Our meeting was joyful. I found my 
wife busy preparing her son, Peter Kean, for Princeton Coiiege. How 
many questions, how many embraces did we exchange! My baggage was 
brought in; there were only a few of my own things in the trunk; it was 
full of presents for my wife, stepson, and friends, and for the decoration 
of our house. I brought a beautiful furred cloak of Turkish material for 
my wife; it had golden flowers on a green background; also a beautiful 
shawl, a necklace of mosaic, a clock and candlesticks of bronze. My 
stepson received a Turkish sword in a beautiful scabbard, given to me 
for him by my former Commandant,*! and a large hat; my good boy 
immediately put them on and began to parade on the street, surrounded 
by boys. I also brought portraits of my friends in miniatures and oil- 
paintings, views of Warsaw, of Pulawy, of my home at Skoki, Poland etc, 
All these things now decorate the house of my stepson which he bought 
after my departure from America and which he called Ursino in my honor.*? 

My wife’s new house was larger and more comfortable than the old 
cage. I had a separate room for writing and reading. I continued to 
write a long-planned and recently-begun poem on the four seasons of 
human life. I finished it later in Paris. 

In the winter we visited my wife’s brother, Philip Livingston, who, 
as long as health, age and strength served him, was one of the most 
eminent citizens of the United States and president of a bank in New 
York. We found him in a different state of health, suffering much from 
gout. 

In the spring of 1805 my wife wished to visit her relatives who lived 
mostly near the West River and the Hudson .We first visited her niece, 
Mrs. Rutgers, née Bayard. There, I do not know from what cause, I suffered 


41 Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski, who was Commandant of the Polish Military 
Academy at Warsaw. 

42Tt was the “Liberty Hall,” built by Mrs. Kean’s uncle, William Livingston, 
first Governor of the State of New Jersey. The estate is still in the possession of the 
Kean family and its name, Ursino, remains to this days. 
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an attack of sickness, similar to yellow fever. In the course of this malady 
I had such intolerable headaches that I would spring out of my bed and 
roll on the floor. To cure me, Dr. Williamson** had recourse to a strong 
poison, arsenic, which he gave me in a very small dose; in two weeks the 
fever abated. We again set out on our way, this time by boat to West 
Point, famous in the American Revolutionary War. The purpose of our 
voyage was to visit Mr. and Mrs. Williams. Colonel Williams** was 
commandant of this fortress, which seemed fortified more by nature than 
by art. Mrs. Williams née Alexander was an Englishwoman by birth; 
they were both kind and educated; their behavior gave evidence that they had 
visited Europe. The Colonel was a grand-nephew of the famous Benjamin 
Franklin. Their daughter was an excellent woman; she was a good painter 
and made for me a portrait of Franklin in miniature which I carry on 
my snuff-box to this day. 

During our stay with Mr. and Mrs. Williams we visited our acquaint- 
ances living along the North River. There is nothing more splendid than 
this river closed in by sky-high and steep rocks; it is so wide and deep 
that large three masted ships sail on it. 

In the company of Lord and Lady Bolingbroke, my neighbors from 
Elizabethtown, I made a trip to Niagara. I would reproach myself if, 
being in America, I had not seen this wonder of nature. Alas! the wilderness 
through which we had to pass was then pathless to such an extent that 
we had to cut our way through the forests with axes. 

In the summer Lord Bolingbroke, who for some important reasons 
took refuge in America under the name of Mr. Bolassis, left for England 
together with his wife. It was a great loss to me; one does not meet persons 
of better manners, good education and social position every day in America. 

Having lived in America the time prescribed by law, I went to Colonel 
Aaron Ogden, one of the most prominent lawyers in Elizabethtown,*® 
and asked him to help me become a citizen. We left together for Newark, 
the capital of our county. There Mr. Ogden stated under oath that I had 
lived in the United States for as many years as stipulated by law and I 
renounced my nobility and my subjection to the Russian Tsar; I then took 
an oath of fidelity to the laws of my new country. The magistrate issued 
to me immediately a sealed certificate of naturalization as a citizen of 
the United States. To show Mr. Ogden my gratitude I gave him a sword 
with a Polish inscription: Long live the Constitution of the Third of May. 

In the fall of 1806 came the first news of Napoleon’s war against 
Prussia and Russia and then of the proclamation of the Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw. 

How eagerly I awaited the ships from Europe and the news pertaining 
to this war. My lost hopes began to revive. I was vexed by the desire 
to return to my old country as soon as possible to be of service to her. But 
it was hard for me to leave my affectionate wife. Being in poor health, 
not knowing any language besides English, foreign to European customs, 


43 Hugh Williamson (1735-1819), educator, physician, author. 

44 Jonathan Williams (1750-1815), jurist, author, military officer; the first 
superintendent of the Military Academy at West Point. 

45 Aaron Ogden (1756-1839), Revolutionary officer, jurist, U.S. Senator and 
Governor of New Jersey. 
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and, moreover, having a young and only son, she did not dare to go 
with me and feared to part with me. I used the mediatorship of Mr. 
Rutherfurd, her relative and one of the most prominent men in America.*® 
He persuaded my wife, and she finally admitted it herself, that it was my 
duty as a Pole by birth, to go to the aid of my country at this important 
time. She even promised to join me should Poland be restored. 

She only asked that before my departure I go to Philadelphia with her 
to visit our old friends; to this I agreed as I myself wanted to take leave of 
those who were so kind to me in my first days in America. We stopped 
in the house of Christine Biddle, the daughter of a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams.** I visited Dr. Rush, whose lecture I heard tem years ago, 
also Mr. and Mrs. Bingham,*® the richest inhabitants of Philadelphia; and 
Mr. and Mfrs. Patterson, whose father was most instrumental in my 
election to a membership of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia; and, at last, the families of Pemberton, Logan and Clarke, 
all good Quakers. Mr. Pemberton, then 84 years old, and his wife, 
of about the same age, were very friendly to me; they were the real types 
of original Quakers; rich, kind and amiable. 

After a week we left Philadelphia and returned home. Notified that 
my ship was ready for Bordeaux, we went to New York and there I spent 
a few days more with the relatives of my wife. I was afraid of our last 
farewell. Assured by my wife that she would join me soon, I ordered 
my baggage to be brought aboard, and after writing a letter to her, 
I went aboard myself. The ship was new, very good, well provisioned 
in poultry, sheep and hogs, Port and various other kinds of wine, so that 
we seldom drank water during our voyage. The passengers were kind and 
numerous, the weather very fine; in short, this, my fourth passage across 
the Atlantic, was most agreeable. 


46 Robert Rutherfurd, large landholder, living on his estate at Edgerton, on the 
Passaic River, known as Rutherfurd Park; he was a public-spirited man and served in 
the Congress of 1793; married a sister of Lewis Morris, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

47 Biddle, a very prominent famly of Philadelphia. 

48 William Bingham, at that time one of the richest men in the United States; 
he was full of aristocratic notions. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Z. J. Gasiorowski’s “A Note on Louis L. Gerson’s Woodrow Wilson 
and the Rebirth of Poland,’ (The Polish Review, Vol. Il, No. 4) has been 
brought indirectly to my attention. Two aspects of the Note lead me to re- 
spond: first, the innuendo impugning the scholarly standards of the Yale 
History Department and second, what appears to be an interesting diver- 
sionary tactic in criticism. 

Let me first declare roundly that the directors of my study in the Yale 
History Department could not be expected to check every citation which 1 
made to standard general works used in the introductory historical back- 
ground to my particular thesis on Woodrow Wilson and the rebirth of Po- 
land. I alone am responsible for any carelessness in the transferral of my 
notes to the typescript for the printer's copy. I should not be ungrateful for 
having any such shortcomings called to my attention. But surely if I had 
any intent to deceive the reader in this respect, I would not have been so pro- 
fuse in citations to the remarks from which this background material derives. 
I expressed my opinion of, and indebtedness to, books by Frankel and Kolarz 
not only in numerous footnotes but explicitly in the Bibliographical Essay, on 
page 141, as follows: “An outstanding analytical work is Henryk Frankel’s 
Poland: The Struggle for Power: 1772—1939 (London, 1946). For a lucid 
analysis of the political and social forces in Poland see Walter Kolarz’s Myths 
ond Realities in Eastern Europe (London, 1946).” 

Lest the reader be misled by Mr. Gasiorowski’s “parallel columns,” I 
would suggest that he turn to my pages and discover for himself the fre- 
quency of references which Mr. Gasiorowski states were never acknowl- 
edged. For example, he compares my page 3 with Frankel’s page 31—on 
pages 2 and 3 of my book I cite Frankel three times; my page 9 with Frankel’s 
pages 66-67—I acknowledge Frankel in footnote 6 which reads, “... Frankel, 
Poland, pp. 66-7.”; my page 10 with Frankel’s page 71—I cite Frankel in foot- 
note 9 which reads, “Frankel, Poland, pp. 68-9.”; my pages 23, 24, and 26 
with Frankel’s pages 78-80—I cite Frankel in footnote 46 on page 23, etc. 

After reviewing the critical observations of various scholars published 
in the five years since my book’s appearance, Mr. Gasiorowski refers in 
specific terms to three errors as set forth by Titus Komarnicki and another 
suggested by P. Skwarczyfiski. According to Mr. Gasiorowski, 


Most recently Titus Komarnicki has written that Gerson’s book 
abounds “in misleading data and information,” such as that in 1917 
“the naturalized Poles and their sympathizers were strongly organiz- 
ed” in Great Britain and “the British Government became concerned 
over the Polish vote...” 


On page 79 of my book I stated, 


As the pressure from the United States increased, the Polish 
question assumed greater importance in Great Britain. There, as 
well as in the United States, the naturalized Poles and their sym- 
pathizers were strongly organized. Soon the British Government 
became concerned over the Polish vote** in Great Britain. . 
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Footnote 48 in my work referred to a letter written by Wiseman to 
Drummond on October 9, 1917 (House MSS). Both the date and contents 
of the letter are verifiable by the Historical Manuscripts Division of the Yale 
Library. 

"te the same paragraph Mr. Gasiorowski gives as an example of mislead- 
ing data and information that I stated that “Poland prior to the partitions 
was ‘inhabited by Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, and 
other Slavic people, . . ..” Does Mr. Gasiorowski claim that “greater Poland” 
was one hundred percent ethnically Polish? 

Also in the same paragraph Mr. Gasiorowski quotes Komarnicki, “that 
while on page 48 of his book Gerson states that ‘the man who “united” the 
Poles in America in favor of the rebirth of Poland was Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski, on page 50 he asserts that to the majority of American Poles, Paderew- 
ski was not a representative of Poland; he was only an agent of the pro- 
Russian bloc.’” A cursory perusal of pages 48-50 would show that no con- 
tradiction exists between the two quotations. My point was simply that Pa- 
derewski convinced Colonel House, Wilson, and other American leaders that 
he was the spokesman for the Polish-Americans, when the evidence shows he 
was not—precisely why I used quotation marks around the word united, 
quotation marks which Mr. Gasiorowski retained. 


Mr. Gasiorowski quotes P. Skwarczyfiski: 


On page 3 the author leaves the reader with the impression that 
Rousseau has altogether condemned the Polish past. Referring to 
the French philosopher the author says: ‘His emphatic advice was 
“Get rid of your traditions which have made you what are.”’... 
On careful investigation of the indicated pages of Rousseau’s treatise 
the passage quoted by Mr. Gerson cannot be found. Instead Rous- 
seau’s sentence dealing with the reforms reads as follows: ‘I cannot 
too often repeat it. Think twice before laying a finger upon your 
laws, and especially those which have made you what you are.’ . . . 


My book contains these lines about the Rousseau work on page 3: 


Many sincerely patriotic Poles considered the first partition a 
blessing, an event which might lead to the necessary reforms within 
the country and to the strengthening of the government. This hope 
was based on the realistic and careful counsel of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Poland, he wrote in 1771, would probably be “devoured,” but 
if she wanted to continue her existence she must see to it that she was 
not “digested.” His emphatic advice was “Get rid of your traditions 
which have made you what you are.”!* 


The above paragraph is based on Rousseau’s work Considérations sur le 
Gouvernement de Pologne in which he advised Poland that neither mechanical 
changes in the Polish laws (mo¢ traditions) nor foreign alliances can do any- 
thing for Poland. Rousseau strongly implies that Poland must trust her na- 
tional spirit to preserve her in the future. This is what Rousseau meant when 
he said that she must guard herself from being digested by the neighbors. If 
the neighbors, Rousseau wrote, would oblige the Poles by dismembering Po- 
land, it would be a misfortune for the portions annexed, but it would be a bles- 
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sing for the rest of the nation because it would facilitate necessary reforms. 

I suspect that what bothers these Polish-American critics is not so much 
my editorial oversights in the use of the historical background material as my 
general thesis that Polish leaders organized Polish-American voters to put 
pressure on Colonel House and Woodrow Wilson. Their concern, too, is the 
fact that studies are being initiated—among them one of my own—inquiring 
into the significance for American foreign policy of the use of hyphenated 
segments of the American electorate for the advancement of alien interests 
rather than the true interests of the United States. I intend to persevere in my 
examination of this aspect of American diplomatic history. 


University of Connecticut LOUIS L. GERSON 





A REPLY 


Let me at once assure Mr. Gerson that in pointing out the frequent in- 
stances of unacknowledged and extensive copying from other works found in 
his book, I had no desire whatsoever “to impugn the scholarly standards of the 
Yale History Department.” I completely agree that the director of his study 
could not have been expected to check every citation—and in this case every 
sentence—for possible plagiarisms. 

Whether, as Mr. Gerson asserts, my “parallel columns” are misleading, can 
easily be verified by the reader himself. Nowhere have I said that Mr. Gerson 
makes no references at all to the works of Frankel and Kolarz. On the contrary, 
I indicate at the beginning of the first column on page 92 of my “Note” that 
Mr. Gerson in footnote 10 refers to Frankel (alas, to a wrong page!) and on 
page 94 I state regarding Mr. Gerson’s pages 17-21 that “only a short quota- 
tion from Erzberger on page 20 is acknowledged as taken from Frankel.” How- 
ever, even though Mr. Gerson does make two references to Kolarz and eleven 
to Frankel (two of the latter—footnotes 10 and 18—are incorrect), yet, most 
of the material taken from these two authors, and specified in my “Note,” re- 
mains unacknowledged. Mr. Gerson, unfortunately, is not “profuse” enough in 
citations to these two sources and exceedingly parsimonious in the use of 
quotation marks. 

True, on page 2 and 3 of his book Mr. Gerson cites Frankel three times— 
but at least one of these references would have been redundant if he also en- 
closed in quotation marks the passage on page 3 which begins with “when 
the Austrian monarch...” (see my “Note” p. 91). 

With regard to the passage on Mr. Gerson’s page 9, cited in my “Note,” 
it is not as he contends followed by footnote 6, but by footnote 5 (Sula Benet’s 
book page 32). Footnote 6 refers clearly to the next paragraph. This footnote 
6, incidentally, is of some interest, since it sheds additional light on Mr. Ger- 
son’s scholarly methods. On page 66 of Frankel’s book is to be found a sum- 
mary of Dhuski’s views taken from the November ,1880, issue of Réwnosé 
(Equality) published in Geneva, and on page 67 a long quotation from Da- 
szyhski’s Policy, pp. 28, 89 and 97. Now, this summary and the quotation are 
but slightly reflected in the short third paragraph on Gerson’s page 9, and yet, 
footnote 6 reads as follows: “See Ignacy Daszynski, Polityka Proletariatu 
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(Warsaw, 1907), pp. 28, 89 and 97; also Casimir Dtuski, Réwnosé (Ge- 
neva, 1880) {sic!}], and Frankel, Poland, pp. 66-7.” 

Footnote 9 on Mr. Gerson’s page 11 again refers to a different paragraph 
and a different subject. Three sentences after the cited passage from Mr. Ger- 
son’s page 10 appears footnote 8 which reads: “Roman Dmowski, La Ques- 
tion.” 

Footnote 46 mentioned by Mr. Gerson, refers to the last paragraph on 
page 23, taken from Frankel’s p. 79; however, the passage beginning with 
“Russian policy toward Poland ...” is not acknowledged as partly copied from 
Frankel’s page 78. Thus, it is Mr. Gerson and not I, who is trying—most in- 
aptly—to mislead the reader. 

Mr. Gerson continues to insist that in 1917 “the naturalized Poles and 
their sympathizers were strongly organized” in Great Britain and “the British 
Government became concerned over the Polish vote” because, he assures us, 
Sir William Wiseman wrote so to Drummond. Did Sir William, by any chance, 
also write somewhere that before the partitions Poland was inhabited, among 
others, by Slovenes? Yes, I do plead ignorance in not knowing that any signi- 
ficant Czech or Slovak minorities were to be found in the old Poland and that 
any Slovenes ventured to emigrate there from their sunny Adriatic homeland. 
Neither have I realized that the British Coalition Government was giving 
much thought to elections in 1917 and was concerned over the Polish vote. 
But how should I, if I did not even know that there was amy Polish vote to 
speak of in Great Britain! However, one learns many new things, particularly 
from books like Mr. Gerson’s. 

Mr. Gerson states clearly that the two strongest Polish organizations in 
America were the Polish National Alliance and the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America (pp. 43-45). This being the case, and since Paderewski en- 
listed the support of those two organizations for his program, on what basis 
then does Mr. Gerson assert that “to the majority of American Poles, Pade- 
tewski was not a representative of Poland.” 

Mr. Gerson in his letter is exceedingly verbose with regard to the passage 
from Rousseau, but he does not indicate the place where it is to be found. He 
does it in his book, but the reader will find to his surprise that Rousseau’s 
“Ah, je ne saurais trop le redire: pensez-y bien avant de toucher a vos lois, et 
surtout a celles que vous firent ce que vous étes,” is translated by Mr. Gerson 
as “get rid of your traditions which have made you what you are.” 

And, lastly, Mr. Gerson is again wrong when he “suspects” that I am 
“bothered” not so much by his “editorial oversights” as by his “general thesis.” 
For, strange as it may seem to Mr. Gerson, it was precisely these “editorial 
oversights”—to use his euphemistic expression—that “bothered” me. 


Harvard University 
Russian Research Center ZYGMUNT J. GASIOROWSKI 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Broken Mirror. A Collection of Writings from Contemporary Poland. 
Edited by Pawet Mayewski. Introduccion by Lionel Trilling. New York: 
Random House, 1958. Pp. 209. 


Just as Poland’s political history has been shaped and disrupted by the 
Tatar, Swedish, Cossack, French, Austrian, German, and Russian armies, so 
her intellectual history revolves about such imported ideologies as Christ- 
ianity, the Renaissance, the Counter-Reformation, the Napoleonic myth, and 
Communism. In appropriating such ideas, thinking Poles have traditionally 
transformed them into something richly and distinctively Polish. Pawet 
Mayewski’s collection of contemporary Polish writings records the operation 
of this life-giving adaptive tendency when confronted with the Kremlin’s 
monolithic orthodoxy. In a remarkable piece called “The Defense of Gran- 
ada,” Kazimierz Brandys expresses the longing to give life to genuine Marx- 
ist loyalties, and to bring those loyalties to life in others. A professional 
ideologist destroys the confident, enthusiastic work of an acting company by 
asking them, 


“Are we not working for the enemy? Think it over, comrades.” . . 
They tried to remember all of the [ideologist’s} arguments, and were 
tormented by the fear that they had not exhausted their own. He had 
drawn before their eyes an irrefutably logical figure, a perfectly coherent 
design in which every part confirmed the whole, just as the whole 
confirmed every part. Now they had become one of those parts, he 
had locked them up inside this perfect whole, and they dared not 
suspect a trick. 

He had asked them for sacrifices, however, and for these they 
were strong enough. Still, what he demanded was the greatest sacrifice 
of all: They had to destroy their very dreams, together, and with their 
own hands; they had no dismantle one edifice, and in its place erect 
another; and they themselves, with their own hands, had to bolt all the 
exits. They were exhausted in advance. In their ears there still rasped 
the dry voice pronouncing all those words that mankind uses to de- 
fine the problems of its existence—the nation, work, history. . . . 
Each {actor} had committed at least one mistake in his life. None 
wanted to be cut off from the truth of his era. They loved the dark 
and complicated twentieth century. That is why they now sat... . 
wondering anxiously whether the sacrifice being asked of them was 
truly in the spirit of the century. 


Like most of the writers in this collection, these actors became disil- 
lusioned not with the idea of revolution but with the idea that a group of 
personally ridiculous men could have mastered history sufficiently to legislate 
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love and exhilaration and doubt out of existence in the name of “necessity.” 
As members of Western civilization, they value the oppressed, the doubtful, 
and the erring man, but they have learned to question these values as con- 
ducive to the oppressions which are all good Marxists are allowed to see in 
Capitalism. Wiktor Woroczylski described his feelings upon going to Mos- 
cow in the ugliest days of Stalinism: 

All through that winter I waged a lonely struggle against a despair 
I had never felt before. I kept asking myself: Who am I? What cause 
do I serve? What is this world I am building and singing about? It 
never occurred to me to solve my dilemma by going over to the enemy 
camp, by betraying the ideals of the Revolution, though I did recall 
individual cases, among them writers who, I realized now, may have 
been compelled to take the first step on the road to apostasy by exper- 
iences like mine. But neither from conviction nor from fear or despair 
could I ever have chosen the capitalist world. My profound conviction 
of the justness of Marxism had not been shaken. Its fatal flaw lay 
somewhere in its practice, but what was it and where? .. . . 

. . . . There were other possibilities, such as resigning from life, 
escaping into dark, etc.; or else attempting to carry out a minimal pro- 
gram, bound to end in defeat and compulsory silence; or finally, an- 
other kind of surrender: suppression of doubt, indifferentism, active 
participation in the organized falsification of life and literature. 


The thaw which followed Stalin’s death released the authors of this 
book from this ugly limitation of alternatives. In retrospect they seem to 
feel that the silent alternative would have been the wisest for all Polish 
writers. Pawel Hertz wrote: 


The greatest evil inflicted on Polish culture was implanting in us 
the conviction that all discussion was futile... The process of pat- 
terning intellectual life on Byzantine obscurantism was carried to the 
extreme, so that even the shadow of a critical thought vanished in the 
limelight of inevitable approbation, in the soulless monotony of these 
complicated pronouncements which began with “even if so” and 
“therefore” and were followed by superlatives and exaltation. It was 
necessary to call on one’s patience and forbearance not to submit to this 
painful atmosphere, to the tragic conviction of the “historical neces- 
sity” for hypocrisy, flattery, and lies. 

In this situation, Hertz feels, 

There was no danger of any kind for the artist who did not care 
to ally himself with this system, no danger except silence.... The only 
essential thing is the work that wasn’t created, the books we didn’t 
write, the problems we didn’t solve, the intellectual theories we didn’t 
advance, for all this undoubtedly hindered the development of liter- 
ature and impoverished the moral and intellectual life of the nation... 


This impoverishment and interrupted development is most conspicuous 
in a sensitive piece called “The New Philosophical School,” by Tadeusz Ro- 
zewicz, for Rozewicz in his thirties is obsessed with problems which he should 
have been able to write out of his system at twenty. This distorted artistic 
growth can also be seen in Zbigniew Herbert's little play, “The Philosopher's 
Den,” which leaps from idea to idea with the delight of possession rather than 
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the mature delight of development. Such weaknesses are pardonable in a play 
whose introduction contains one character who says, “All other data will be 
destroyed so as not to tempt the psychologists,” and another explains, “Thus 
mankind will be freed of drama and art born of doubt.” (a whiplash is heard). 

The first signs of the literary thaw, as these quotations show, were 
threefold: an outburst of long-suppressed anger at the uniformity of a blind- 
ly omniscient hierarchy, a delayed involvement in the problems that had 
perforce been neglected, and a deep, frequently honest, self-appraisal. A 
fourth result of the thaw was a flowering of ingenious reflection on the im- 
plications of a Communist civilization. Leszek Kolakowski distinguishes the 
intellectual framework upon which Marx’s followers have built their many 
Marxist systems from the institutional Marxism proclaimed by the Kremlin, 
in accordance with which “Marr’s theory was ¢ruly in agreement with Marx- 
ism two days before the publication of the Greatest Philologist’s work, and 
became truly incompatible with Marxism on the day this work appeared.” 
This same sardonic approach is used by Jan Strzelecki in his series of “Notes, 
1950—1953,” which are brief reflections on quotations from various 
thinkers. He quotes, for example, Descartes’s Discourse on Method: 

I must never accept anything as true until I perceive it as such, 
ie., I must avoid hurry and prejudice and must not include in my 
judgement anything except that which will rise before my intellect so 
clearly and distinctly that it will be impossible to question it. 

Strzelecki remarks sadly upon this ideal: 

We avoid the possibility of doubt not by the methods indicated by 
the author of the treatise on the passions of the soul, but by an en- 
tirely different method, namely by arousing these passions against 
those who question us. 

Strzelecki’s “Notes” reflect a controlled, well-furnished, and able mind, 
Brandys’s “Defense of Granada,” a genuine artistic talent, and all the other 
pieces in this collection, a kind of self-conscious honesty which thrives on 
doubt and underlines human dignity. One leaves this book with the sad 
awareness of the failure of the West to transmit to the rest of the world 
those values which we hold dearer than Capitalism, for these other values 
have demonstrated their surviving power in the writings of the Polish literary 
thaw. In the ugly event that the monolithic truth of the Kremlin is again 
imposed, these writers will be better prepared to retain their humanity than 
they were under Stalin. But the Russians will have learned from their ex- 
perience in Poland too, and the battle will be even. 

While Poles may write, however, we must be grateful for those who have 
the courage to do so, and hope that this will prove to be a spring thaw and 
not a January one. We owe a particular debt to Pawet Mayewski who selected 
these pieces and translated certain of them, as well as to Norbert Guterman, 
Julius Balbin, Zygmunt Haupt, George Krzywicki, and Jadwiga Wojcie- 
chowska, who provided the other literate and moving translations, and to 
Lionel Trilling, who showed in his introduction the impact of such a col- 
lection upon an eminent and politically conscious man of letters in America. 
These writers have worked together to make a major contribution to our 
understanding. 


Columbia University ROBERT L. BELKNAP 
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Stefan Boratyfski, Dyplomacja okresu Il Wojny Swiatowej. Konferencje mi¢ 
dzynarodowe 1941-1945 (Diplomacy of the Second World War. Internatio- 
nal Conferences 1941-1945). Warsaw: Pafstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
1957. Pp. 404. 


The author is interested mainly in cooperation among the great powers 
during the Second World War, starting from June 1941 when Russia entered 
the war. His principal aim is to present the role of Russian diplomacy among 
the Allies. In a very simple manner he divides the Allies into two camps: 
one is “progressive” (i.e. the Soviets) and the other is “reactionary” or “im- 
perialistic” (England and the USA). The “progressive” camp always keeps its 
obligations and promises. The “imperialistic” never does and furthermore 
is always engaged in international intrigue, even looking for ways to co- 
operate with the Germans against Russia. 

The author, a Polish communist and professor in the Foreign Service . 
School in Warsaw, is hard put to explain the reason for the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact of August 23, 1939. He believes that in 1939 the right thing 
to do was to organize with Russia a great anti-Hitler coalition—this could 
have prevented the war. But Russia did just the opposite, signing a non- 
aggresion pact with Hitler in Moscow, a pact containing secret protocols 
partitioning Poland and creating zones of interest in Central-Eastern Europe. 
Boratyfiski does not defend this pact, he even thinks it was a Russian mistake, 
and prefers to quote the French leftist writer Maxime Mourin who defends 
the pact on the basis that it “gave Russia much needed time for economic 
and military preparation.” 

The bibliography is quite large, but it omits such fundamental works 
as the US State Dept. Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941 published in 1948, 
which clearly states that the initiative for the Stalin-Hitler rapprochement 
came from Moscow. 

Boratyfski thinks that “it still is not clear, because of lack of sources, to 
what extent Russian foreign policy and international relations were in- 
fluenced by the Soviet cult of the individual and by Stalin’s violations of the 
laws and principles of demcoracy.” (p. 15). 


This quotation is one of very few where the name of Stalin is mentioned. 
Reading this book, one could say that a man named Stalin did not exist at 
the time, or was an obscure person. The author tries to omit this name, a 
name which a few yeras ago would have appeared many times on a page, 
and he does his best to replace it with other symbols. For instance, on p. 241 
we read: “In the order issued by the Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet 
Army soon after the Conference at Teheran, we see the opinion of the Soviet 
Government...”, or: “In the order issued by the Commander-in-Chief on 
May 1, 1945 we read...” 

Who was this Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Army? It was Stalin, 
of course. And did he present “the opinion of the Soviet Government” or 
was it rather that the Soviet Government presented his (Stalin’s) opinion? 

Boratyfiski writes this way for a particular purpose. He wants to push 
forward the Soviet Government as an institution. He quotes a telegram from 
Churchill supposedly addressed to the “Soviet Government” (p. 180). But 
we know that Churchill never corresponded with the Soviet Government, 
only with Stalin. The same approach is used when discussing the Yalta Con- 
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ference. Churchill represented Great Britain at the Conference, Roosevelt 
represented the USA, and who according to Boratyfski represented the 
USSR?: The Soviet Government. 


The writer of this review wishes to stress that Stalin not only was pre- 
sent at Yalta, but played a leading role in every discussion and decision. Now, 
after the publication of many documents and memoirs, we know that Stalin 
was the spiritus movens of this Conference, that only he came well prepared, 
knew clearly exactly what he wanted, knew how to present his ideas and sup- 
port them, and, how, finally, to get everything he desired. This was Stalin, 
not the “Soviet Government.” 

In discussing the Yalta Conference it is characteristic that in the biblio- 
graphy Boratyfiski omits such basic source material as Foreign Relations of 
the USA. Diplomatic Papers: The Conference at Malta and Yalta 1945. 

The problem of the second front looms quite important in this book. 
As we know, military operations in Europe, named the second front, were 
promised Russia by the Western Powers in 1942, but were not executed 
until 1944. Like many Russian politicians, Boratyfski suspects that Great 
Britain and the USA deliberately violated the declaration of the United 
Nations of January 1, 1942 by waiting with their armies until the Germans 
were approaching their unavoidable catastrophe. 

Boratyfski does not bring up the great economic and military aid given 
by the Western Powers. He does not even mention the tremendous help in 
arms, munitions and equipment rendered by the USA and Great Britain 
during these years. For him the fact that the second front was not opened 
until 1944 serves as proof of “non-respect for law and lack of sincerity in 
executing international obligations.” 

The leitmotiv of the book is that the Soviet Union is the only country 
which honestly and unselfishly fought for freedom for itself and other nations 
too. I do not believe that history will bear this out. 


Ripon College, Wisconsin WACLAW JEDRZEJEWICZ 


Victor Turek, Sir Casimir Gzowski. Toronto: Alliance Press, 1957. Pp. 109. 


The New World story is an intricate mosaic whose multicolored tiles 
hold many stories of immigrants who “made good.” Unfortunately, time 
works its ravages upon the mosaic and some of its brightest and most colorful 
tiles weather away into faded obscurity. On occasion, a dedicated scholar 
comes along and undertakes the painstaking task of restoring a tile to some 
of its original hues. One such scholar is Dr. Victor Turek. In a small but 
well-documented study written in Polish he has restored the tile which holds 
the story of Sir Casimir Gzowski, a Polish immigrant who played a most 
significant role in the history of Canada. 

From sources, which in many instances are vague and contradictory, Dr. 
Turek draws out sufficient material to sketch the earlier part of Gzowski’s 
life. In a few brief chapters, he discusses his studies in engineering, his parti- 
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cipation in the Polish Insurrection of 1830-1831 and his exile to the United 
States. Sifting through less conjectural material, Dr. Turek restores the decade 
following Gzowski’s exile, a decade which saw the young Pole admitted to 
the Massachusetts bar, move to the western frontiers of Pennsylvania, move 
again to Canada, marry and settle. 

The restoration culminates with a thoroughly referenced outline of 
Gzowski’s professional achievements and contributions to the development 
of Canada. It gives accounts of his outstanding work in the building of 
canals and railways that linked together the cities and scattered settlements 
of the vast dominion. One chapter highlights the important role which 
Gzowski played in the construction of the great International Bridge between 
Canada and the United States, a role which led to his election as president 
of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers. 

Dr. Turek completes his restoration with a discussion of the varied 
social, civic and philanthropic activites in whch Gzowski engaged. During 
the period of the troublesome Fenian raids, which originated from the United 
States, the successful Polish immigrant helped rally the prominent citizens 
of the Canadian Confederation to action and was instrumental in organizing 
a national militia. As an active member of the liberal wing of the Anglican 
Church he helped found Wycliffe College. The magnificently landscaped 
Niagara Falls Park is a living result of his efforts. On several occasions he 
was delegated to represent Canada at empire functions, and, towards the 
end of his long career Queen Victoria bestowed knighthood upon him. 

As a chronicle of the complete assimilation of an outstanding and un- 
usual immigrant and a neat reconstruction of a key tile in the mosaic of the 
New World story, Dr. Turek’s monograph is invaluable. The author and the 
Polish Research Institute of the Canadian Polish Congress, which sponsored 
his project, merit the grateful acclaim of everyone interested in the study of 
immigrants in general and of Polish immigrants in particular. One might 
well echo the sentiments expressed by Dr. William J. Rose who, in his 
English introduction to the small biography, expresses the hope that before 
long it “will be published in English as well as Polish, so that ‘all the world 
may read’.” At the same time, one might also add the hope that other similar 
organizations on both sides of the border would follow the example set by 
the Canadian Polish Congress. There is a need for the restoration of many 
other tiles which tell the stories of outstanding Polish immigrants and of 
the contributions which they made to the history and culture of the New 
World. There is an especially urgent need for a volume or two that would 
contain a synthesis and catalog of these tiles and present a comprehensive 
history of the Poles in America. A visit through the sections of our libraries 
in which are shelved books on-various immigrant groups will clearly bring 
out this need to sight and mind. While there are complete, recently published 
stories of the Dutch, Germans, Irish, Scandinavians, Italians and even smal- 
ler groups there is nothing equivalent for the Poles. The pioneer work 
begun by the late Mieczystaw Haiman and other Polish-American historians 
remains uncompleted—and time continues its work of effacement and 
obscuration! 


JOSEPH W. WIECZERZAK 
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Fitzroy Maclean, The Heretic. The Life and Times of Josip Broz-Tito. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Pp. VIII, 436. 


One more biography of Tito, this time by Fitzroy Maclean, a British 
brigadier, diplomat and parliamentarian, who spent long months with Tito 
during the war as a man in the confidence of Winston Churchill. In his 
previous memories from that time, he revealed that he was rather shocked 
when he saw that Tito was a communist. But Sir Winston, then his boss, 
calmed him by saying, that neither of them intends to live in Yugoslavia after 
the war, so why bother about it? This time, writing the biography of Tito, 
Maclean is not only “objective” towards his hero—he is obviously sympa- 
thetic to him. This sympathy, shown on nearly every page of this brilliantly 
written story, goes so far as to prevent the author from expressing his frank 
opinion on Tito’s “handling” of the affairs of Archbishop Stepinac or of his 
former friend and loyal supporter, Milovan Djilas. Describing Tito’s partisan 
fighting, Maclean is more impressed by his personal courage and endur- 
ance, than by the cause which he served, and seems to serve still, in spite of 
his dramatic break with official Soviet Russia. “It was for Russia, after all, 
that they were fighting. Tito himself had told them so. It was thanks to 
Russia that they have survived. 


It was through Stalin and Russia and the glorious Red Army that they 
would ultimately triumph over the powers of evil—over the Germans, over 
the Cetniks, over the King, over the Ustase, and possibly someday over Great 
Britain and America too. To them the Russians were superhuman, larger 
than life, bigger and stronger and wiser and kinder and far more democratic 
than anybody else in the World.” Long time and bitter experience were 
necessary to change this political and ideological idolatry. The Soviet re- 
luctance to send arms to the partisans, their long hesitation to recognize Tito’s 
National Committee as the legal Government of Yugoslavia, the arrogant be- 
havior of most of the Soviet missions to Tito, the treatment of Yugoslavia 
like a Soviet province and repeated endeavors to interfere with purely do- 
mestic Yugoslav matters—these were the causes and reasons, the accumulation 
of which led inevitably to the dramatic break between the two communist 
countries. Becoming independent from Moscow in his international policy 
and his domestic application of Communism, Tito did not abandon his com- 
munist faith. His strong individuality and dictatorial aspirations could not 
accept any ruling from outside. With the same vigor and tenacity he fought 
all his domestic opponents or possible rivals. The only “deviation” from So- 
viet Communism had been a certain decentralization of state enterprises, the 
introduction of Workers’ Councils, on the value of which Milovan Diilas 
rendered a negative judgement, and the abandonment of the policy of trying 
to force the peasants into co-operative farms against their will. When 
Djilas’ articles were published and the Party line criticized, the opinion was 
Jargely on the side of Dijilas, asserts Maclean. It was too much for Tito, 
when Djilas asserted that “the power was in the hands of the most reac- 
tionary elements in the party who possessed a political monopoly,” and when 
he appeared to be the leader of an opposition. Economically profitable and 
militarily important connections with the West did not prevent Tito from 
re-entering into a new Soviet-Yugoslav honeymoon. This did not last for 
long. But even then Tito did not take the risk of being accused of a trend 
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towards “rapid democratization” and arranged for the re-arrest and relega- 
tion to jail of Milovan Djilas. 

Maclean put at the head of his book Arnold Toynbee’s sentence: “Our 
concern, however, is neither to approve nor to disapprove, but to under- 
stand.” He has given the reader a very interesting story of a strong in- 
dividuality but has based it mainly on his personal experiences, on personal 
reports received from Tito himself and on information contained in books 
and articles of Tito’s admirers and followers (Zilliacus, Adamic, Kardelj, 
Pijade, Dedijer). The rich bibliography at the end of the book does not seem 
to have influenced his writing. 

“Should he remain alive for another five or ten years, it may well suf- 
fice him to consolidate what he has already achieved, to endow it with per- 
manence and stability. . . . His fame will be celebrated by future genera- 
tions of South Slavs, the fame of his virtues and of his vices alike.” This 
final conclusion does not fit with Toynbee’s advice. We should not forget 
what Maclean says on Tito’s attitude towards the Hungarian insurrection: 
as soon as it became clear that a great number of insurgents were opposed 
not only to Soviet domination but to Communism as such, he refrained 
from any further display of sympathy for the Hungarian insurgents. It is 
true that our times are uncertain. So is Tito’s fame. 


ZYGMUNT NAGORSKI, Sr. 


The 1956 American Bibliography of Slavic and East European Studies. Edited 
by J. T. Shaw. Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 1957. Pp. 89. 


This bibliography, compiled by the bibliographical committees of the 
Modern Language Association and the Association of American Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages, includes all works of professional in- 
terest published in America or by Americans in 1956. There are four sec- 
tions: linguistics, literature, lolklore, and pedagogy. It should be noted that 
the reference to Slavic and East European studies is more than an appel- 
lation: besides Slavic the bibliography includes Lithuanian, Latvian, Alban- 
ian, Modern Greek, Rumanian, Yiddish, Finnish, Estonian, Lapp, Cheremis, 
Ob-Ugric, Hungarian, and Mongolian, and the Polish entries, many of 
bong refer to articles in The Polish Review, make up one eighth of the 
total. 

Given the scope determined by the editor, the bibliography is quite 
complete. It may be questionable to have selected only works written by 
Americans or printed in America. Widening the scope would, while making 
the job more difficult, increase immeasurably the value of the bibliography. 
The limitation, however, has one advantage: it demonstrates the extent to 
which Slavic and East European studies in America have grown. It is certain- 
ly impressive. 

The publication, which is the ninth volume in the Slavic and East 
European Series at Indiana University, is reproduced in offset. The entries, 
each of which is numbered (there are 807), are exact both in form and con- 
tent: they are well spaced, making it easy on the eye. Also there is an index 
of authors at the end. The bibliography will be helpful for all people work- 
ing in the field. RICHARD F. GUSTAFSON 
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ADOLF BERGER. Foreign Member, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei in 
Rome. Professor in the Faculty of Law and Political Science, Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes, New York. Visiting Professor of Classics, City Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 


DONALD DAVIE. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Lecturer in 
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